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SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NEW SERIES. 


The Corn Lams—Their Character and Policy—Ori- 
gin of the Anti-Corn Law Movement—<Adam 
Smith—Dr. Bowring—Colonel Thompson—Mr. 
Cobden—" Anti-Corn- Law Parliament”—Mr. Vil- 
liers’s Motion in the House of Commons in 1839— 
Formation of the League—Power of the Land- 
lords—Lord John Russell's Motion in 1841— Gen- 
eral Election of that Year—Mr. Cobden Returned 
to Purliament—Peel in Power—His Modification 
of the Corn Laws—Great Activity and Steady 
Progress of the League during the years 1842, ’2, 
14, and °5—Session of 1846—Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington—Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

[concLUDED.] 

The League entered so vigorously into the con- 
test, that, by the close of the year 1839, upwards 
of one hundred important towns had formed kin- 
dred associations. In 1840, Manchester, which 
bore so conspicuous a part in originating the 
movement, commenced the series of large Free 
Trade meetings, which made that town so famous 
in the corn-law struggle. In January, a public 
dinner was spread for the friends of the League, 
under a huge pavilion, at which 4,000 persons 
sat down. The next day, 5,000 operatives were 
feasted. In February, at the opening of the Royal 
Parliament, the “ Anti-Corn-Law Parliament” 
met in London. Mr. Villiersrenewed the motion 
of the previous year,and was defeated. In March, 
the Palace Yard Parliament again assembled ; Mr. 
Villiers again brought forward his motion, and 
was again defeated. The delegates returned home 
to arouse their constituents. The cry for “cheap 
bread” reverberated through the summer from 
John o’ Groat’s to Eddystone Light—from the 
Giant’s Causeway to the Cove of Cork. Palace 
Yard again swarmed with delegates in November, 
and the persevering Villiers again moved, spoke, 
and was defeated. But the warm agitations of 
the League were gradually ripening public opin- 
ion. Whigism was tottering to its fall. It cast 
about fora crutch. Early in the session of 1841, 
Lord John Russell, foreseeing the necessity of a 
dissolution of Parliament or a dissolution of the 
Ministry, resolved on the former; and, wishing 
for “a cry” with which to rally the country, gave 
notice of his celebrated motion for the abandon- 
ment of the sliding scale, and for a fixed duty of 
8s. per quarter on imported wheat. He made an 
able speech, closed the doors of St. Stephen’s, and 
opened the campaign for a new House of Com- 
mons. 

The Tories swept the kingdom, the Whigs fall- 

ing between the “totality” of the Leaguers and 
the “ finality” of the Protcctionists. Lord John 
faced the new Parliament, his motion was defeat- 
ed, and Sir Robert Peel, after an exclusion of 
eleven years, returned to power. But, though the 
landlords gave the Queen a sliding-scale House 
of Commons, the operatives of Stockport gave the 
People a “fixed fact” in the person of Richard 
Cobden. And now, said the feudalists, Cobden 
will find his level. .He may sway a turbulent 
mob of unwashed Manchester artisans, but he 
will not dare to brave the starred and gartered 
aristocracy of England. Little did they dream, 
in this hour of their exultation, that in four years 
and a half the Manchester calico printer would 
convert the Premier to his views, who, carrying 
over half the Tories to tlfé League, would give 
victory to its standard, generously saying, as he 
retired with grace and dignity from the field, 
“Not to the Tory party nor to the Whig party, 
not to myself nor to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Opposition, is this change to be attributed ; 
but the People of this country are indebted for 
this great measure of relief to the rare combina- 
tion of elements which centre in the mind and 
heart of Richard Cobden.” 

To return from this digression. The session 
of 1842 was opened at a period of unexampled 
distress in the manufacturing districts. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel proposed a modification of the corn laws, 
which considerably reduced the duties. Mr. Vil- 
liers met the Government with a motion that the 
laws ought immediately to cease and determine. 
During the debate, Sir Robert announced that he 
would not pledge himself to a permanent mainte- 
nance of the sliding scale, and he distinctly aban- 
doned the principle of protection as mere protec- 
tion. This foreshadowed the events of 1846. Cob- 
den’s lucid speeches won him a high place in the 
House. Villiers’s motion was defeated by a large 
majority, and the Government measure adopted. 

“Near the close of the year, the League propoe- 
ed to raise £50,000, and deputed Messrs. Cobden, 
Bright, and Col. Thompson, to traverse the coun- 
try and address the people. The great Free 
Trade Hall was built at Manchester, and at its 
consecration, in January, 1843, it was announced 
that £44,000 had been raised. An attack was 
next made on London. After filling first the 
Crown and Anchor, and then Freemasons’ Hall, 
the League was invited by Mr. Macready to oc- 
cupy Drury Lane Theatre. Night after night, 
that spacious building was more densely packed, 
and rung with louder cheers, than in the days 
when Edmund Kean burst upon the Metropolis, 
and carried it with a whirlwind of excitement. 
Thus far, the meetings of the League had been 
held in towns and cities. Mr. Cobden now chal- 
lenged the Monopolists to meet the Free Traders 
on their chosen ground. He attended open meet- 
ings of agriculturists in thirty-two counties, en- 
countered the advocates of protection, and, with 
the aid of Bright, Thompson, and Moore, defeat- 
ed them on a show of hands in every case but one. 

The year 1844 was opened with a proposal to 
Taise £100,000, and to distribute ten millions of 
anti-corn-law tracts. Free Trade Hall gave a 
lead to the country, by subscribing £20,000 at a 
single meeting. In March, Mr. Cobden attacked 
the landlords in their farmyards. He moved for 
& committee to inquire into the effects of protect- 
ive duties upon tenant farmers end agricultural 
laborers. His speech on that occasion, one of the 
ablest he ever delivered, gave @ new aspect to the 
controversy, and a fresh impulse to the national 
intellect. And more than all, as was afterwards 
suneenians, that speech sunk into the soul of 

ir Robert Peel, and prepared the finale of the 
corn laws. During the session, Sir Robert carried 


through a bill reducing the duties on several im- 
— articles; but t. did not touch the corn 
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The “pressure from without” was becom- 
ing, month by month, more difficult to be resisted. 
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; for eal.” Effective measures were ta- 
ken to*place e of every Free Trade voter 
on the lists. ‘The Close of the year 1845 saw the 
League busy in raising afund of £250,000, and 
marshalling one hundred \thousand new electors 
for the contest. E 
The session of 1846 opened. The result is 
known. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington—the same men who, seyenteen years be- 
fore, emancipated the Catholics —repealed the 
corn laws. There could be no higher evidence of 
the ability and tact of Sir Robert, than that on 
both these memorable occasions he won the sup- 
port of the most inflexible of men, without whose 
aid neither of those measures could have passed 
the House of Peers. Such acts pour @ flood of re- 
deeming sunshine upon the characters of both 
these men. 

The corn laws are dead. The principle of pro- 
tection has received its death-blow in England. 
By mingling the question of corn-law repeal with 
that of protection generally, the discussions of 
seven years carried the mind of Britain forward 
a quarter of a century in the direction of Free 
Trade in all its departments. Nobody hopes for 
& permanent revival of the old order of thin 
except two or three superannuated ladies in the 
House of Péers, and half adozen young Hotspurs 
in the House of Commons. If the effected 
by this great measure has not zed all the 
s of its advocates, it has falsified most of 
the evil predicted by its opponents — being but 
another proof that public sagacity, warned by the 
preliminary agitation, foresees changes in exist- 
ing systems, and gradually prepares to meet them, 
so that their actual advent heralds neither all the 
blessings anticipated by their friends, nor all the 
disasters prophesied by their enemies. 

A more particular notice of Mr. Cobden, and 
some other anti-corn-law advocates, will be given 
in the next number. H.B.S. 


KENTUCKY —THE LOUISVILLE EXAMINER. 


There is none of our numerous exchanges that 
we read with more pleasure than the Louisville 
(Ky.) Examiner. It is published by Pau Sry- 
mour, at $2 a year, and edited by the Rev. Joun 
H. Heywoop and Nose Butter, Mr. Cossy, the 
accomplished gentleman who was for some time 
associated with them, having been obliged by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control to retire. The ed- 
itors are men of ability and taste, and earnestly 
devoted to the cause of Emancipation, to which 
they render disinterested service, receiving no 
compensation for their labors. 

The Examiner has a strong claim upon the lib- 
eral-minded everywhere. It deals with the sla- 
very question, thoroughly, faithfully, manfully. 
In view of its location, and the pendency of the 
Convention Question in Kentucky, no paper, in 
our opinion, is doing so much to advance the cause 
of Freedom. 

We transfer one of its cheering editorials to 
our columns: 


The Examiner—The Progress of Anti-Slavery Sen- 
timent in Kentucky—the Prospect before us. 


With the present number, we commence anoth- 
er volume of the Examiner. 

When we established this paper, two yearsago, 
it was with many doubts and misgivings. The 
prospect before us was gloomy, but we had faith 
to believe that so noble a people as Kentuckians 
could not but listen to arguments in favor of a 
cause so good, so just, so patriotic, as Emanci- 
pation. We have not been disappointed. Two 
years ago, the anti-slavery sentiment of the State 
was almost voiceless. Here and there a few ac- 
tive Emancipationists insisted on the wrong of 
slavery, and the many advantages which would 
result from Emancipation, but they were utterly 
without organization, and had no means of appre- 
ciating the depth, force, and extent, of the opposi- 
tion to slavery in the State. Now, however, a 
great change is seen, when we compare the pres- 
ent with the past condition of our great cause. 
Two years ago, men talked in whispers and in 
solitary places. When crowds were congregated, 
and the welfare of the Commenwealth Was the 
subject of anxious inquiry, even then and there 
not a word was said of slavery as a curse, nor Was 
it referred to asa source of continual evil. All 
other subjects were publicly and freely discussed, 
but on that of slavery silence was maintained. 
And yet, all this time, no one conversant with 
the opinions of Kentuckians could doubt that a 
very large proportion of the best and wisest and 
most patriotic minds in the State viewed slavery 
as a system of wrong, outrage, and inhumanity, 
and fervently wished for the coming round of the 
day when every shackle should be broken, and the 
clanking of no chain should be heard within our 
borders. 

Now, it is not discreditable to announce one’s 
self an Emancipationist in any county in Ken- 
tucky. In every section of the State, the friends 
of Freedom are to be met with, earnestly defend- 
ing the right and denouncing the wrong. Inthose 
portions of the State in which the system has been 
most thoroughly tried, and its bitter fruits most 
thoroughly experienced, the opposition to it is 
most inappeasable. In those counties in which 
the proportion of slaves is largest—for instance, 
in Jefferson, Fayette, and Bourbon—notwith- 
standing the supposed large pecuniary interest of 
the people in slaves, the hostility to slavery is 
most efficient. The mass of voters in these three 
very prominent and populous counties, it is sup- 
posed, are very nearly equally divided in opinion 
as to the propriety of carrying Emancipation at 
this time. It is very certain that a large mejority 
of the men in these counties are anti-slavery in 
feeling, and if the question were, whether slavery 
should be made perpetual, the pro-slavery men 
would be in a very small minority indeed. Let 
it be always borne in mind, that thousands of 
those who oppose Emancipation are opposed to 
the movement at the present time only, and in- 
tend to favor it at some future period. If there 
were any means whereby the Perpetualists, and 
those who are in favor of Emancipation now or at 
some future period, would be required to show 
their hands, the former would be found to com- 
pose a very inconsiderable proportion of our pop- 
ulation. The heart of Kentucky is not with thé 
pro-slavery men of the South. This state of pub- 
lic opinion has been made so manifest within the 
past few months, that no intelligent man now 
doubts it. All persons conversant with the peo- 
ple of Kentucky know that there is much more 
anti-slavery opinion among them than is made to 
appear. A majority of the candidates for office are, 
it fs trae, opposed to the present movement in favor 
of Emancipation, but it is also true that many of 
those who for various reasons oppose Emancipa- 
tion now, do not hesitate to declare that at some 
future period, when the subject can be disconnect- 
ed from all other subjects, they will then give 
their countenance to a movement which shall con- 
template the gradual extinction of slavery. How- 
ever sound at heart such men may be, their lan- 
guage at least proves that there isa very formi- 

able body of anti-slavery men in the State whom 
it is extremely desirable that aspirants shall pro- 

itiate. 
Pi"The progress of Emancipation in Kentucky, 
during the two years of the existence of the Ez- 
aminer, has been rapid indeed. The first great 
triumph of Freedom was achieved when free dis- 
cussion was legitimated in every section and in 
almost every newspaper in the State. Give the 
friends of Emancipation an opportunity to address 
the people through their minds and consciences, 
and we ask no further favor. Such is the force 
of truth, that with free discussion the system of 
slavery must be shaken from its rotten basis and 
fall in a few years. . 

When we reflect on the great advances in pub- 
lic opinion toward the great consummation for 
-which we pray most fervently, our hearts leap 
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ulably important cause in which we are engaged ? 
To our minds, nothing seems clearer in the future 
than the success of Emancipation. This glorious 
cause cannot be put down. Reason, right, and 
religion, are on our side, and with such potent ad- 
vantages failure is impossible. 
Come, then, friends, let usrenew our resolution 
to act with more efficiency in the future than we 
have heretofore done. Let each one of us use all 
his influence to win over auxiliaries to our cause. 
In fine, let-each one of us do his duty with effi- 
ciency, resol never to cease from our earnest 
and uncompromising hostility to slavery in all its 
forms, as long as the pulse of life beats in our 
veins, or the form of a slave encumbers our soil. 
A word as to the Examiner. Willnot they who 
think that it is doing good service in a good 
cause, make some exertions to promote its circu- 
lation?- A little effort on the part of our sub- 
scribers could place our paper on a permanent 
and independent basis. It is not for ourselves 
that we ask aid, for, as we have said before, we 
have not received and never expect to receive a 
dollar for our labors, and we can therefore the 
more boldly appeal to our friends for their aid 
in behalf of the Examiner. We have reason to 
know that the paper has done inestimable service 
to a good cause, and it is for the extension of its 
power to do good that we now call on all who take 
‘an interest in it to do something to increase its 
usefulness. 2 





ANOTHER SPASM. 


Mr. Calhoun has experienced another spasm. 
In reply to a letter of invitation to the Memphis 
Railroad Convention, he closes his remarks as 
follows : 


“ The selection of the point of terminus on the 
Pacific will be less complicated. The goodness of 
the port, its position in reference to the general 
trade of that ocean, and the facility of reaching it 
by a railroad, should be considered in determin- 
ing it. But candor compels me to state there still 
remains another and greater question for us of 
the South to determine, before we finally decide 
what course we should take in reference to this 
great project, and that is: What position are we 
to occupy in reference to our Territories on the 
Pacific, acquired from Mexico by the late treaty 
with her? Are we to be excluded from them? 
Are we, after having spent so much of our blood 
and treasure for their acquisition, to be deprived, 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution, and 
in violation of every principle of equity and justice, 
of our equal rightinthem? Are they to*be made 
the means of our humiliation and subjection to 
the rest of the Union, instead of our prosperity ? 
And if so, shall we still go on and spend millions 
on millions, in addition to what we have already, 
in aggrandizing the rest of the Union at our own 
expense, and for our subjection? I trust not. I 
trust we shall pause until it is ascertained how 
we are to stand, as to those Territories and the 
rest of the Union, before we decide finally on our 
course in reference to the subject of the meeting. 
In the mean time, steps may be taken to obtain in- 
formation preparatory to decision ; but let us re- 
serve that until we can see what interest we are to have 
in the work.” 

Whereupon, the New York Evening Post com- 
ments as follows : 


“There is said to be a palace in Spain, of vast 
dimensions and proportionate costliness, which 
was built in the shape of a gridiron, to commemo- 
rate the martyrdom of Saint Lawrence, who had 
the honor of being broiled upon one of those uten- 
-sils, by the Emperor Valerian, some centuries 
previous. Not only the palace itself, but every 
room in it, was paterned after the same homely 
model; every ornament, whether sculptured or 
painted, whether wrought in gold, in silver, in 
marble, or in iron— every article of furniture, 
every fixture, and every moveable, was, in shape, 
agridiron. The eye of the visiter could not rest 
upon any part of the building, within or without, 
or upon any of its contents, without being re- 
minded of the martyrizing process which it was 
designed to commemorate. 

* Without any material emblems to aid his im- 
agination, or to control the current of his thoughts, 
it ig Mr. Calhoun’s equally inevitable necessity 
to behold, in every public movement, past, current, 
or projected, in the political world, the martyrdom 
of the South—the gridiron upon which Slavery 
has been or is to be stretched. Where, in the fall 
of a sparrow, the sober-minded Christian sees but 
the finger of Providence, Mr. Calhoun recognises 
the murderous weapon of an Abolitionist. His 
horizon is bounded on every side by visions of the 
prostrate carcass of Slavery, spitted and broiling 
upon a gridiron of Yankee manufacture.” 


SOUND VIEWS IN THE RIGHT QUARTER. 


The Richmond (Va.) Republican still swears by 
Fisher’s Address. Friend Ellwood hasmore weight 
with its enlightened editor than official docu- 
ments. We commend his attention to the official 
report published in the last Eva of the valuation 
in Virginia. We should not be surprised, how- 
ever, should the Cincinnati sophist be deemed by 
him a more credible witness than the Auditor of 
Virginia. 

We are glad to see some Virginians too intel- 
ligent to be imposed upon by such stuff as the 
“Republican” is pleased to term “an array of 
facts.” 

The Loudoun Whig, published at Leesburg, 
Loudoun county, Virginia, and edited by Tuomas 
Conno.ty, a gentleman who is in the habit of ex- 
pressing his sentiments with independence, says 
of Fisher’s pamphlet : 

“We read it with surprise, and, though unable 
to refer to the statistics quoted, we could neither 
credit the facts presented nor be influenced by 
the sophistries with which they were accompanied. 
We have, however, read some strictures upon this 
pamphlet, by writers in the Louisville Journal, 
and National Era, at Washington, that effectu- 
ally blow to the winds the chaff presented by Mr. 
Fisher, and demonstrate the fact that it was ac- 
companied by nothing more substantial. We re- 
gret that these several articles are too long for 
the columns of our paper; for it would afford us 
much pleasure to place them all before our read- 
ers.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig, the leading journal 
of the Whig party in Virginia, has the following 
editorial on the same subject, briefly but power- 
fully exposing the fallacy of Fisher’s argument: 

“The views of Ellwood Fisher, Esq., upon the 
comparative prosperity of slave and free States, 
as promulgated in the Cincinnati Lecture, which 
we published some weeks since, are undergoing a 
thorough examination by a powerful writer in the 
Louisville Journal, who signs himself ‘Justice,’ 
and who, the editor of the Journal informs us, is 
one of the ablest men in the Western States. Our 
readers will recollect that we stated, at the time of 
the publication of that Lecture, that we thought 
we could detect a considerable amount of sophis- 
try in the writer’s method of stating his positions. 
This essayist has exposed them with the skill ofa 
master ; and, as we have not room for his first es- 
say, which is very long, we shall endeavor to 
give a synopsis of his main points in our own lan- 





> The great object of the first portion of the 
Lecture is to prove that the South is richer than 
the North; that Virginia is the richest commu- 
nity in the world, and that, far from standing in 
need of the pity of the North, she is infinitely her 
superior in point of wealth. If he could make 
this out to the satisfaction of us, who live in a 
city more favored in every r by nature than 
any other on the continent, and which, though 
one hundred and twelve years old, counts barely 
her thirty thousand inhabitants—of our neigh- 
bors of Norfolk, whose magnificent harbor, and 
other great natural advantages, have not been 
able to keep the grass from growing in her streets, 
and who, at this very moment, are seriously agi- 
tating. plans of annexation to North Carolina— 
of the owners of those immense tracts of worn-out 


| land which abound in the lower p>rts of Virginia, 
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om 
ative wealth of countries is to be estimated by the 


comparative amount which each individual would 
have, if the entire property of each were equally 
divided among the inhabitants. Suppose this 
prineiple for a moment to be correct, and let us 
see the result. Sixty years ago, the empire of 
Russia, exclusive of the Crimea and Siberia, con- 
tained, according to Coxe, about 27,000,000 of in- 
habitants. Of these, there were about six hun- 
dred thousand free persons, the rest being serfs, 
or (in other words) slaves. The average value of 
slaves in Virginia, is, we believe, about $200. Let 
us suppose that the Russian whife slave was worth 
about half as much as the American black; we 
shall then have for the entire value of the Rus- 
sian slave property $2,640,000,000 (two thousand 
six hundred and forty millions of dollars) As it 
is fair to suppose that the estates upon which 
these slaves worked were at least, in the aggre- 
gate, equal to the value of the slaves themselves, 
we shall have for the entire value of all the prop- 
erty in Russia (the Crimea and Siberia being left 
out) $5,280,000,000 (five thousand two hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars) This property, 
divided among the 600,000 free persons just 
spoken of, would average $8,800 for each individ- 
ual. Mr. Fisher does not raise the average of 
Virginia higher than $758 per head ; so that sixty 
years ago Russia was saaely twelve times as pros- 
perous as Virginia is now! Russia, however, is, 
according to this theory, in a rapid decline. In- 
dustry, manufactures; dommerre, and the arts, 
have all advanced in that country with gigantic 
strides. Agriculture has not been far in the rear. 
At the same time, a very general emancipation of 
serfs has taken place, so that the freemen of Rus- 
sia now number thousands where they formerly 
would count only hundreds. The average, of 
course, is ina continual decline, and though all 
the world has been accustomed to regard Russian 
prosperity as rapidly advancing, all the world, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fisher, is evidently deceived ! 

“Take another example. Egypt, under the 
government of the Pasha, is peopled by slaves. 
The peasants are all in that condition. We know 
not the number of property-holdems, (agas, &c.,) 
but we should suppose they would scarcely amount 
to 20,000. Now, it is fair to suppose that the en- 
tire proporty of Egypt is half as valuable as that 
of Virginia—that is to say, that it is worth 
$300,000,000. This would give an average of 
$15,000 to each freeman. Consequently, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fisher, Egypt (“far from being the 
basest of kingdoms”) is the most flourishing com- 
munity on earth. 

“ The prosperity of England, according to this 
theory, immediately after the Norman conquest, 
when about one hundred thousand were freemen, 
and all the rest slaves, was greater than it is at 
this moment, when she controls the money opera- 
tions of all the world. 

“Italy, immediately before the inroads of those 
barbarians who overthrew the decayed and tot- 
tering empire of Rome, was, according to the ac- 
counts of all historians, in the most deplorable of 
all conditions, According to Mr. F.’s idea, how- 
ever, she presented a picture of prosperity to 
which the history of the whole known world pre- 
sents no likeness. The entire Campagna, an ex- 
ceedingly populous district, was owned by a few 
nobles. All the rest were slaves. The average 
was enormous, affording an immense fortune to 
each freeman. 

“Tet us come nearer home. It can be demon- 
strated that this principle of Mr. Fisher makes 
the wealth of a community consist in the decay of 
industry, the exhaustion of the lands, and the de- 
cline of the population. For instance: the value 
of the lands of Henrico county is estimated at 
about $3,500,000. The number of slaves is sup- 
posed to be about 7,000. At $200 a-piece, they 
would yield $1,400,000. This added to the price 
of the lands, would give $5,900,000 for the value 
of the land and negroes of the county. In round 
numbers, let us say $6,000,000. Let us suppose 
these lands to become so completely exhausted 
that they may be sold for not half their value, say 
$1,500,000. Let us suppose them all bought up 
by one hundred individuals, who own fifty slaves 
each. Fifty slaves, at $200 each, would give 
$1,000,000, which added to the $1,500,000, would 
give for the land and negroes of Henrico county 
$2 500,000; and each individual would average 
$25,000! How prosperous would be the county 
of Henrico, according to Mr. Fisher, with its 
worn-out lands and its reduced population ! 

“ According to Mr. Fisher’s view, the greater 
the number of slaves, the greater the prosperity 
of the State. This is very different from Mr. 
James C. Bruce’s view of the matter; but let us 
take it for granted that it isso, Then, if the Le- 
gislature of Virginia possessed the power, and 
would exercise it, of reducing one-half of her free 
population to slavery, she Would add to her 
wealth their estimated value as slaves! 

“Slaves are property, it is true; and in esti- 
mating the wealth of individuals, as compared 
with each other, they are to be taken into the ac- 
count. Buta different rule must be pursued in 
comparing the wealth of slave and free States. 
What makes a slave valuable? His labor, of 
course. Adam Smith tells us, indeed, that labor, 
and not gold or silver, is the true standard of 
value. In comparing the wealth of the States of 
the Union, Mr. Fisher has left this part of tie 
subject entirely out of view. He hasmade no al- 
lowance whatever for the value of free labor, 
though it is well known to be of a greatly supe- 
rior class to slave. He adopts the principle 
that a man is of no value until he becomes 
a slave. What the value of free labor is, or 
whether it is not of at least as much as slave, 
let any man who has ever visited the New Eng- 
land States, and knows what description of 
labor it is that has accomplished the results he 
will there see everywhere around him, deter- 
mine. 
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“THE COMMON GROUND.” 


Thé Augusta Age, a leading Democratic paper 
in Maine, in an able editorial endorsed by the 
Saco (Me.) Democrat, another paper of the same 
stamp, repudiates “Non-Intervention” as the 
“common ground” of the Democracy. It says: 


“The Union proposes to sustain Mr. Calhoun, 
and other statesmen of the slaveholding States, in 
maintenance of the policy, ‘that Congress shall ab- 
stain from all legislation on the subject of slavery in 
the new Territories’ The Union is pleased to call 
this a ‘common ground, on which the Democracy 
can stand in each State and in all the States’— 
‘the ground assumed by the Democratic party at 
the Baltimore Convention in 1840’—that ‘ sanc- 
tioned by the Democratic party in 1844) and ‘in- 
scribed on its banners in the last Presidential 
campaign’ We are obliged to take an exception 
to the remark, that the ‘common ground’ adopted 
by the Union is that of the Baltimore Conventions 
of 1840 and 1844, for the reason that, as we had 
no new Territories in 1840 and in 1844, no such 
ground could have been assumed by anybody. 
We are obliged also to deny the truth of the 
statement, that the ground of the Union was in- 
scribed on the banners of the Democratic party 
in the last Presidential campaign, for the reason, 
that inasmuch as the Convention of 1848 adopted, 
without comment, the identical language of the 
Convention of 1840 and of that of 1844, relating 
to the subjects connected with slavery, it is just 
to presume that it adopted also its meaning, and 
that the subject of slavery in the nem Territories 
was not referred to. 

“The ground of the Union is the ‘common 
ground,’ possibly, of the politicians of the slave 
States; but the persons who take that ground in 
the free States are getting to be more and more 
uncommon, as the various evidences of popular 
expression unequivocally show. It may be one 
upon which the Democracy of the South ‘can 
stand ;’ but as citizens of a free State, who know 
something of the influences which operate upon 
the voters, we can assure Mr. Burke, as we have 
before intimated to Mr. Ritchie, that it is not one 
upon which the Democracy of any Northern State 
in this vicinity can ‘stand’ The Democratic 
States of New England maintained their ascend- 
ency in the campaign of 1848, but it was with the 
hg beer on the part of the Demo- 
cratic masses, that the ‘common ’ 
South, and of the Washington + ihe 
ated by the great body of their 
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PROGRESS OF THE WEST, 
We find in the National Era an i 
letter from a citizen of Ohio, relating Peres 
progress of the West since 1830, both in numerical 
strength and territorial extent; and the facts it 
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Union shall reach? Where, in another twenty 
years of human progress, shall be-the metes and 
bounds of the West? The onward/coming multi- 
tndes are seeking it and will nue to seek it 
with their arts, their literature;tind their science ; 
their hard-handedness and willing-heartedness; 
and.all mingling with American energy of charac- 
ter, like meadow rivulets and mountain torrents, 
will give to each, and each receive new impulses 
and new directions, forming one common stream, 
irresistible by any barriers that may oppose its 
course and inevitably giving greatness to the re- 
gion and era wherein it holds its way. 

The immigration into the United States from 
the various nations of Europe, for some years past, 
has averaged two hundred and fifty thousand, or 
a quarter of a million, annually. From the present 
aspect of things abroad, and in view of prospective 


troubles, it seems probable that avs gs ied for 
years to come will be greatly incr . Not only 


will it be increased in respect to the number of 
persons, but in respect to wealth, also, intended 
for permanent investment here. This, in a great 
measure, will seek the West, and out of these 
materials, now taking a form and exhibiting a 
homogeneousness that has not heretofore belonged 
to them, shall come arts and institutions and ed- 
ucations which it is only in the power of Provi- 
dence to foresee— Philadelphia Daily Nems. 
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FREEDOWS GATHERING. 


BY JOHN S. ADAMS, 








i. 

I seemed to live beyond the present time, 

Methought it was when all the world was free, . 
And myriad numbers, from each distant clime, 

Came up to hold their annua! jubilee. 
From distant China, Afric's sunburnt shore ; 

from Greenland’s icebergs, Kussia’s broad domain; 
They came as men whom fetters bound no more, 

And trod New England’s valley, bill, and plain. 
They met to hold a jubilee, for all 
Were free from Error’s chain and from the Oppressor’s 


II. 


Word had gone forth that Slavery’s power was done, 

The cry like wild-fire through the nations ran; 
Russia’s tame serf, and Afric’s sable son, 

Threw off their chains—each felt himself a man ; 
Thrones that had stood for ages were no more; 

Man ceased to suffer; tyrants ceased to reign; 
And all throughout the world, from shore to shore, 

Were loosed from Slavery’s fetter and its chain; 
And those who once were slaves came up as free, 
Unto New England’s soil, to keep their jubilee. 


III. 
New England! ’twas a fitting place, for it 
Had sent its rays upon them, as a star 
Beams from the glorious heaven on slaves who sit 
Tn chains, to lure them where free seraphs are ; 
The light it had shed on them made them start 
From their deep lethargy, then look and see 
That they of Freedom’s boon might have a part, 
Their nation glorious as New England be 
And then like men they struggled till they won, 
And Freedom’s high-born light shone as a noonday sun. 


IV 


Men gathered there who were men; nobly they 

Had long and faithful fought ’gainst Error’s night, 
And now they saw the sunlight of that day 

‘They long had hoped to see, when Truth and Right 
Should triumph o’er the world, and all should hold 

This truth self-evident: that fellow men, 
In God’s own image made, should not be sold 

Nor stalled as cattle in a market pen. 
Praises they sang, and thanks they gave to God, 
That oo loosed the chain and broke the Oppressor’s 


V. 

They gazed o’er all the past; their vision’s eye 

Beheld how men in former yeafs had groaned, 
When Hope’s own flame burnei dim, and no light nigh 

Shone to disperse the darkness, when enthroned 
Sat boasting Ignorance, and ’neath its sway 

Grim Superstition held its lurid lamp, 
That only darkened the obstructed way 

In which man groped and wandered till the damp, 
Cold, cheerless gateway of an opening tomb A 
Met his extended hand, and sealed his final doom. 


VI. 


Perchance one mind, illumined from above, 
Might strive to burst the heavy bonds it wore, 
Pierce through the c'ouds of error, and, in love 
With its new mission, upward seek to soar— 
Upon it shone Truth’s frintest, feeblest ray— 
Sought to be free; but tyrants saw and crushed 
Man's first attempt to cast his chains away, 
The first aspirings of his nature hushed. 
Thus back from men was Freedom’s Genius driven, 
And Siavery’s chains in ten-fold strength were riven. 
VIL. 
In gazing o’er the past, ’twas this they saw— 
How Evil long had triumphed; but to-day 
Man bow d to ais but tod’s righteous law, 
And Truth maintaiued its undisputed sway. 
Right conquered Might; and of this they were proud, 
As they beheld all nations drawing near, 
Men from all lands, a vast, unnumbered crowd, 
While in their eyes full many a sparkling tear 
Trembied awhi'e, then from its cell did start, 
Witness to the deep joys of an o’erflowing heart. 


VIIT. 


There came up those who'd crouched beneath the lash, » 
Had bow’d beneath the chains they scarce could bear, 
‘Lill Freedom’s lightning on their minds did flash, 
And roused them °8 a lion in his lair 
Is roused when foes invade it, then, with strength 
Near superhuman, one bold effort made 
To break their cruel bondage, till at length 
Beneath their feet they saw their fetters laid. 
’Twas then they lifted their freed hands on high, 
And peans loud and long resounded through the sky. 


IX. 


Up, up they came, and still the bannered host 

Far in the distance met my wondering eye; 
On hill and dale, on all New England’s coast, 

White banners waved beneath a cloudless sky. 
The aged sire leaned on his oaken staff, 

Manhood stood up in all its strength and pride, 
And youth came dancing with a joyous laugh, 

Witb woman, lovely woman, at its side; 
Bright eyes, glad hearts, and joyous souls, were there, 
Free as the light that shone, unfettered as the air. 


x 


The mind, that fark of Deity within, 
That hath its nature from a higher world, 
No longer bound by tyranny and sin, 
Beheld its highest, noblest powers unfarled. 
No more did Error bind it to its creed, 
Or Superstition strive to blind its sight ; 
It followed only where God’s truth did lead, 
And trnsted Him to guide its course aright. 
The inner as the outer man was free, _ 
And both, united, held this glorious jubilee. 


* * * * * * 
XI. 


———. Twas all a vision—and it pass’d away, 
As dreams depart—yet it did leave behind 
Its deep impressions thoughts that fain would stay 
And hold ion with the tireless mind. 
I wished that it were real for I heard 
The clank of Slavery’s fetters rend the air; 
The feelings of my heart were deeply stirred, 
When I beheld my brethren, who dare 
Proclaim all equal, yet in chains of steel 
Bind men who like themselves can pain and pleasure feel. 


XII. 


God in his wisdom meant all should be free, 

All equal; therefore came they from one man; 
Presumptuous mortal! who His great decree 

Durst strive to change to suit thy selfish plan, 
Know thou that his fix’d purpose will be done, 

Though thou arrayest all thy puny strength 
In war against it? ail who feel the sun, 

Shall own his goodness, and be free at length. 
God cares for mortals, though he reigns on high, 
Freedom is His own cause, and it shall never die. 


XIII. 


My country! if my heart one wish doth bold, 
For thee and for thy good, it is that thou 
Forbid that thine own children shall be sold— 
Forbid that they as slaves to man shall bow; 
For them, oar fathers nobly fought and bled— 
For them. they poured their life-blood forth as rain ; 
Shall it in foreign lands of us be said, 
We bind our brothers with a galling chain? 
While the old world is struggling to be free. 
America! let not this charge be laid to thee! 


XIV. 


We all may err, may oft be led astray ; 
Let him who'd free the slave be carefal he 
Is not a slave himself to some fond way 
He would adopt to set bis brother frre. 
All seek one end for all one good would gain ; 
Then on as brothers, hand in hand proceed ; 
Paths that seem iutricate will all be plain, 
If we but follow where God’s truth would lead. 
Trust him for strength in darkness and in light, 
His word will cheer us on, His presence give us might. 
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ELLWOOD FISHER’S LECTURE. 


The Reply to Ellwood Fisher’s most extraordi- 
nary argument in behalf of slavery proves that 
but little reliance can be placed on the accuracy 
of his statements. Permit me to notice one error 
in regard to New York, which is unnoticed by the 
author of the Reply. ; 

Mr. Fisher, in order to prove the idleness of 
the free blacks, tells us: “In the State of New 
York, the Constitution conferred the right of suf- 
frage on colored persons owning $250 worth of 
roperty. Yet, in the city of New York, in 1845, 
out of 11,039 colored people, there were only 103 
voters”” The “colored people,” to whom he re- 
fers, were men, women, and children. What num- 
ber of these were men of or over 21 years of age 
he does not tell us, but of this number, whatever 
it was, he would lead us to believe that only 103 
had “$250 worth of property.” 
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a qualification, would have held the balance of 
power. Hence, instead of requiring, as Mr. Fish- 
er tells us, $250 worth of property; the Constitu- 
tion, while giving universal suffrage to the whites, 
suffers no black man to vote unless he possesses 
$250 worth of reat estate. A black man may 
have $10,000 in bonds and mortgages and stock, 
&e.. yet, unless he has a piece of Lanp worth $250, 
he has no vote. When we recollect the high price 
of house lots in the city of New York, it is not sur- 
prising that but a small proportion of the colored 
people in that city are FREEHOLDERS, and yet pro- 
bably that proportion is not much, if any, smaller 
than among the foreign voters, So much for Mr. 
Fisher’s accuracy. A. B. 
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EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY—C, M. CLAY. 


Dr. Baiey: I know that you take a deep and 
lasting interest in the cause of human freedom, 
and especially in the movement now going on in 
Kentucky. 

Not long since I sent you a copy of the Frank- 
fort Commonwealth, containing a report of our 
State Convention. Had that Convention simply 
resolved, that, under the new constitution, the 
people retain full power to emancipate whenever 
they shall deem it best, I should have preferred 
such resolution to the one adopted ing, 
as it did, prospective Emancipation, that is grad- 
ual, with Colonization. This I voted against as 
unjust and inexpedient. But the great end to be 
attained is to get the people to decree that Eman- 
cipation shall take place. Then the time and man- 
ner will roll on with a rapidity far greater than 
many of its advocates now suppose. 

In many counties, as in our own, the Emanci- 
pationists are organized as a party, selecting their 
candidates from the almost obsolete parties, Whig 
or Democrat, just as expediency seems to de- 
mand and a suitable and true man is presented. 
There will doubtless be enough true Emancipa- 
tionists elected to hold the balance of power in 
the Convention between Perpetualists and sim- 
ple “Open Clause Men;” that is, men who care 
naught about Emancipation, but go for an “ open 
clause ;” that is, amendments hereafter by clauses. 
The Emancipationists, all being in favor of this, 
will thus not only gain an “open clause,” but 
also some power in favor directly of Emancipa- 
tion. The door once thrown open—then for the 
rally. 

A general movement is now going on in our 
State in favor of Emancipation Perhaps the 
most active and efficient laborer is C. M. Cray. 
Before and since the Convention at Frankfort, as 
above alluded to, he has been going from county 
to county, delivering addresses on the subject of 
Slavery and Emancipation. He has uniformly 
large and attentive audiences. without molesta- 
tion. He has just made a visit to Lewis and 
Bracken counties. On the morning of his address 
in Lewis county, the rain descended almost un- 
ceasingly ; yet, by the hour of 11 o’clock, from 
five to six hundred persons were assembled, and 
heard his long, able, and effective speech, with 
most respectful attention. Seats were prepared 
in the grove for the people, and, had the day been 
favorable, we should doubtless have had an audi- 
ence of from one to two thousand persons. From 
this place he went to Bracken county, where 
again, in the forenoon, the rain fell heavily. Yet 
the court-house was filled to overflowing with an 
attentive and respectful audience. His address 
was systematic, able, and eloquent. He aims to 
be practical ; dealing much in statistics and plain 
argumentation. These cannot be gainsaid. The 
people are most agreeably disappointed in C. M. 
Clay. From tbe stories which they had heard, 
they were expecting a furious monster in human 
shape—tall, “ raw-boned,” austere, vindictive in 
his feelings, rash in his manner, and denuncia- 
tory in his language. But when they saw his sym- 
metrical form, his calm and opea countenance— 
when they saw the mild dignity of his manner, 
and listened to his array of facts, strength of ar- 
gument, and power of eloquence, they were dis- 
armed and overcome. 

After his address in Bracken, as is frequent in 
other counties, he was assailed (orally) by one of 
the champions of Perpetualism. As is customary, 
the champion attempted to raise the wind by 
pouring upon Cassius a tirade of anecdote, invec- 
tive, denunciation, and appeals to passion and 
prejudice. But, as one of the audience remarked, 
“He'd waked up the wrong pegsenger.” There 
is a good deal of the lion about Cassius. Undis- 
turbed, he moves, speaks with mild majesty; but 
let them thrust him—let the smell of blood be 
raised, and they had better clear the ring. 

Scarcely had Mr. Clay ended two sentences 
until the house echoed with cheers and bursts of 
laughter. And such was the force of his argu- 
ment, strength of appeal, pertinency of anecdote, 
and torrent of sarcasm, that soon he left his oppo- 
nent writhing under disappointment and shame. 
He prefers facts and arguments ; and resorts to 
anecdote and sarcasm only to chase the enemy 
with their own weapons. He seems to be doubly 
armed for all methods of attack.’ He is doing an 
effective work for Kentucky—far greater than he 
could do with the pen. Nothing so rouses the 
masses as the living speaker. Called together as a 
band of brothers—their judgment enlightened— 
their patriotism warmed—their feelings of hu- 
manity roused—they go forth as one man, to do 
battle against the common enemy. ‘The time has 
now come to do this work in Kentucky. 

Such is C. M. Clay’s history, reputation, abili- 
ties, and identification of interest, habits, and 
feelings, with the people of Kentucky, that for 
this field he is, perhaps, the most efficient laborer 
now living. And nothing can be more noble and 
commendable than the acts of one who is the pos- 
sessor. of means, whereby he could live in quie- 
tude, ease, and luxury, yet forsaking these, the 
endearments of home, the ties of family, and, 
without compensation, going from county to 
county, enduring wear and tear—any and every 
man’s fare—with the exposure of heat and cold, 
wet and dry, assaults of influential and partisan 
leaders—all, that he may plead the interests of 
his country and the claims of down-trodden hu- 
manity. The people of this State and of this 
nation, yea, all lovers of humanity, should in acts 
of kindness never forget him, praying continually 
that he may be led in the path of truth and safety. 

A detail of his well-arranged and practical ar- 
gument I will not now attempt. One incidental 
remark I must state* When charged by his.as- 
sailant with inconsistency in speaking about the 
moral question of Slavery, as being condemned by 
the plain principles of Christianity, and yet he 
not a member of any church, Mr. C., after a suc- 
cessful and sufficient reply, and an expression of 
his high regard for the Christian religion and 
the purity of its principles, remarked: “I am 
not a member of any church, nor can I be so long 
as they are slaveholding churches.” A solemn thrill 
seemed to rtin over the audience. Nor had Mr. 
Marshall a word of reply. Never was there a 
reply apparently more forcible. And when poli- 
ticians rebuke Christian churches for their fellow- 
ship with known unrighteousness—that system 
which Wesley termed the “sum of all villanies”— 
to say the least, I think it is time “judgment 
should begin at the house of God.” The churches 
of our land are the last and strong hold of Sla- 
very. It is there, after politicians and statesmen 
themselves, convinced by its long train of social, 
political, and economical evils, have thrown it off, 
that Slavery finds a vindication and shelter. This 
question, too, is receiving considerable attention 
in some parts of Kentucky. : 

Another fact which I much desire may be pon- 
dered by your readers, is, that these discussions 
by Mr. Clay and others, and other causes, are 
waking up the people of Kentucky to a great de- 
sire to read and inform themselves on this great 
question which is now upon them, and upon which 
they have soon to vote. Anti-Slavery documents 
can be distributed, with great readiness on the 
part of the people to read and study them. 
When it is announced in the church or court- 
house that there are present Anti-Slavery docu- 
ments for gratuitous distribution, the people 
press in crowds to get hold of them. One friend 
in one of the free States has enabled us to print 
several thousand of Wesley’s thoughts on slavery, 
which we have done, with accompanying notes. I 
send a copy, printed at Maysville, Ky. These 
are doing great good. I much wish to reprint, in 
the same manner, most of that able address deliv- 
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&c. There is another male member of our church 
who has been laboring some six months in our 
county, and will labor in adjoining counties, as a 
colporteur, selling the Tract Society’s publica- 
tions, giving Bibles to slaves, distributing anti- 
slavery documents among the whites, and con- 
versing with the people on the subject of personal 
piety and duty to the oppressed. The former, if 
sent, would have a more extended and rapid field, 
heing confined to the one work. The work has 
been done and can be done in Kentucky. Who 
will send him, and then put the necessary sup- 
ply of documents into his hands? A committee, 
composed of the officers of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in this county, will attend to this matter, if 
some person or persons will help us to the means. 
“The fields are white already to the harvest.” 
Who will enter in and become a laborer—gather 
the golden shéaves for the garner of the Lord! 
Never was there, to the philanthropist, a more 
favorable time for action. And will he not deem 
it a privilege to be a co-laborer with God in man’s 
redemption? Can the Steward appropriate his 
talents, his money, to a better cause? This stum- 
bling block—Slavery—must be removed before 
we can have a pure and an efficient Gospel. It 
corrupts religion, palsies the efforts of ministers 
and people, blights every enterprise. Who will 
become harbingers, making straight the paths 
of the Lord ? 
Yours, in great hope for a pure Church and a 
free Republic, Joun G. Fee. 
Cabin Creek P. O., Lewis county, Kentucky, 

June 13, 1849. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE—No. 4. 


The war system not only hinders the produc- 
tion and prevents the just distribution of wealth, 
but w& consumes and destroys the earnings of the civ- 
ilized world. Ofall the families of Christendom, 
one-eighth may be sufficiently rich to pay their 
war taxes without feeling them. Another eighth 
may be poor enough to escape the tax-gatherer. 
Of the remaining six-eighths, it would be essen- 


tially true to say, that they are toiling early and 
late and hard, and then paying over the last cent 
of their earnings for the interest on past wars, or 
the preparations for future wars—which their 
grandfathers fought, or which, peradventure, 
their grandchildren may fight. And so, because 
our ancestors were foolish enough to kill one an- 
other, and because our descendants may possibly 
be as foolish, we must be taxed, till every farthing, 
beyond the pressing wants of life, is torn away 
from a majority of this generation, and passed on 
till it finds a lodgement in the coffers of a Welling- 
ton or some other Government pet. The war 
system is a mighty engine for extorting money 
from thoseswho earn it, in favor of the few who 
little deserve it. Hence the army and navy, the 
military and naval school, the national honor, for- 
sooth, and the hoary maxim about being always 
ready to fight, in order not to fight, are all cher- 
ished idols with selfish rulers and their favor- 
ites. Think of an armed peace establishment of 
three million soldiers and nearly half a million 
officers! To pay the soldiers’ wages, though op- 
pressively low, requires a million dollars a day; 
to arm and clothe them, nearly a million more; to 
feed them, more than another million ; and to pay 
the salaries, perquisites, and pensions, of the offi- 
cers, agents, commissaries, &c., at least two mil- 
lions. These items, it is not pretended, are pre 
cisely accurate, but the amount is within the 
truth. Five millions a day to keep the peace! 
And yet all history shows that the better nations 
are prepared to fight, the oftener they get into 
war. Who does not know that we should have 
settled all controversies amicably and fairly with 
Mexico, and that without the least difficulty, if we 
had been as unprepared to fight as she was, or as 
we ourselves were fifty years ago? Five millions 
a day, wrenched from the hand of honest toil, by 
a back-handed, under-ground mode of taxation, so 
insidious that those who pay it seldom know what 
impoverishes them—all to keep Christian nations 
from killing one another, and yet all so expended 
as inevitably to provoke bloody wars. What an 
absurdity ! 

Long ago, Dr. Johnson spoke of “ the glories of 
psymasters and agen‘s, contractors and commis- 
saries, whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
whose palaces rise like exhalations.” What was 
true in his time is true in ours. He shows, be- 
yond a doubt, that wars are for the special bene- 
fit of a selfish few. For their benefit, the rest of 
the world must be burdened to the last point of 
endurance. By their insidious influence, scatter- 
ed as they are through communities, some having 
the control of purses, others holding seats in Le- 
gislatures, the popular mind is deluded, and the 
people are befooled into the support of armed 
peace establishments, Probably there are some 
who actually believe that the best way to avoid 
war is to be prepared for it. But let us look a 
little farther at the cost of preparing for war in 
time of peace. Says Rev. George C. Beckwith, in 
the “Peace Memorial,” a little book which de- 
serves to be preserved by every American citizen, 
“ Merely to keep the material or instruments of 
war in full repair, must cost Christendom nearly 
one hundred millions a year.” He says, further, 
“ The average cost to us of a line-of-battle ship is 
$830,000, and some of ours have absorbed, in con- 
struction and repairs, more than a million each.” 
“The war-ships of Christendom” he estimates at 
two thousand, “the cost of which, at an average 
of half a million each, would be one thousand mil- 
lion dollars.” Our army and navy appropriations 
havé increased, for the last sixty years, in a ratio 
nearly four times as great as the increase of our 
population, and are now upwards of twenty mil- 
lions a year. Those of Great Britain have been 
rapidly increasing for many years, and are now 
little less than one hundred millions a year. Of 
all the expenses of Government, Austria appro- 
priates to the army and navy 33 percent. ; France, 
38 per cent.; England, 74 per cent.; and our Gov- 
ernment, 80 per cent., leaving only 20 per cent. 
for all other purposes. Who does not know that 
the people of the old world have been impoverish- 
ed, crushed to the earth, and then trodden upon, 
by means of war exactions? And will Americans 
tolerate a policy which must inevitably reduce us, 
ere long, to the same condition? ‘We feel indig- 
nant at the Governments of Europe, knowing as 
we do that they have ever made the war system 
the great hobby by which they have first reduced 
the people to utter helplessness, and on which 
they have then rode it, rough-shod, over their 
necks. “But before we give vent,” says Judge 
Jay, “to our indignation against Kings and Em- 
perors for thus squandering the earnings of their 
subjects, let us look once moreat home. Our young 
Republic, from the moment of her birth, has 
scarcely had a hostile neighbor. For about two 
years, Canada on the north, and for the same 
time, Mexico on the south, have been in a belli- 
gerant position towards us. Bounded for the most 
part by the ocean, and by interminable forests, we 
have had little to fear from invasion; and never, 
except in the war of 1812, has a hostile foot, other 
than that of a savage, pressed our soil. Yet, with 
all our professions of economy, we have pursued 
the system of military preparation after a royal 
fashion. Since the commencement of the Federal 
Government to the beginning of 1848, independ- 
ent of the prodigious cost of arming and training 
the militia, there have been paid from the na- 
tional treasury for the army and fortifications 
$366,718,209 ; for the navy and its appropriations, ~ 
$209,994,428—amounting to $576,707,687.” 

“ Here, then, we have a half a billion of dollars 
taken from the people with their own consent, for 
the purpose of being ready for war. ‘To this im- 
mense sum may be added $61,169,804, expended 
in military pensions.” ae 

“ Were the money lavished in military prepa- 
ration annihilated, all the mines in the world 
could not supply the requisite treasure. It isnot 
annihilated, but it is wasted—that is, it is given 
for what yields po, sere of comfort and happi- 

tion @ o" a 

ay ag ia is this state of things to continue? 
Is it. as hitherto, to wax worse and worse? Will 

’ of these United States endure it? 
the people : 
From the rocks on which other Republics have 
dashed, comes there no instruction tous? Des- 
pite of warnings, shall we pursue a policy which 
ia at this moment defrauding of their dearest 
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rights, crushing to the earth, well nigh starving, 
nearly every nation of Europe? Are we to be 
taxed now 20, next 30, then 40, 50, and soon a 100 
millions of dollars a year, fora purpose which will 
inevitably lead to ruinous wars, and which, if per- 
sisted in, will, as surely as the sun shall roll in 
the heavens, undermine our republican institu- 


tions and destroy our liberties ? 
PaciFicus. 





Camets ror Nortx America.— A letter from 
Captain C. W. Webber is published, in favor of 
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Porric Conrrisutors shall soon be accommo” 
dated. 


ApvVERTISEMENTS.—As we can allow but small 
space to advertisements, what we insert will be 
sure to be noticed. We call attention to the ad- 
vertisement in another column of Dr. Dudley’s 
Dentistry, in which many readers may take in- 
terest. 


Mrs. E. D. E. Sournwortu. — Another story 
from the pen of this gifted woman will be com- 
menced in the Eva, a week or two hence. 


WANTED. 


Subscribers, who do not file their papers, and 
who have copies of numbers 110 and 113, will do 
us a favor by sending them to our address. 


Tue Porr Sisters, Arice anp Pape Carey, 
are about to have issued from the press of C. 
Marshall, in Philadelphia, an edition of their 
works. No writers in our country have won a 
wider reputation in so briefs pefiod. We feel 
somewhat complacent at the reflection that the 
Era was the first journal of any prominence that 
appreciated their genius. 


EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA AND THE 
JORDAN.” 


After the surrender of the town and castle of 
Vera Cruz, Lieutenant Lyncu applied for per- 
mission to make a thorough exploration of the 
Dead Sea. When but a young midshipman, he 
tells us, almost the very least in the escort of the 
good Lafayette, he was seized with “an insatiate 
yearning to look upon the country which was the 
cradle of the human race, and the theatre of the 
accomplishment of that race’s mysterious destiny ; 
the soil hallowed by the footsteps, fertilized by 
the blood, and consecrated by the tomb, of the 
Saviour.” His application was granted, and he 
was ordered to take command of the United States 
storeship “Supply,” proceed to Smyrna, and so- 
licit through Mr. Cass, American Minister at 
Constantinople, permission from the Sultan to 
pass through his dominions for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Dead Sea, and tracing the Jordan to 
its source. If the favor were refused, he was to 
rejoin the squadron ; if granted, he was directed 
to relinquish the ship to the first lieutenant, and 
land with his party on the coast of Syria, while 
the ship was to proceed, with its stores, to the 
squadron, and Commedore Read was ordered to 
send her back in time for their reémbarkation. 

During the time required for laying in stores, 
the Lieutenant had two metallic boats construct- 
ed, one of copper, the other, of galvanized iron, 
and he shipped ten seamen, young, mpscular, so- 
ber, native Americans, for their crew. T'wo offi- 
cers, Lieutenant J. B. Dale and Passed Midship- 
man Aulick, were detailed to assist him. F. E. 
Lynch was appointed to the charge of the Her- 
buriam ; Henry Bedlow, Esq., and Dr. J. Ander- 
son were associated with the expedition as volun- 
teers. Air-tight gum elastic water bags were 

procured ; and necessary equipments for safety 
of life and limb in their perilous and novel un- 
dertaking. 

November 26th, 1847, he sailed from New York, 
and, having touched at Gibraltar and Port Ma- 
hon, on the 15th of February, 1848, entered the 
Gulf of Smyrna. “As we passed, the Bay of 
Vourla opened on our right, and on the left were 
some remarkable green hills, and, beyond them, a 
long, very long, low track, with a barely visible 
assemblage of white dots still beyond. It was Ismir, 
Infidel Ismir! Christian Symrna! The setting 
sun empurpled the neighboring mountains, gild- 
ing here, and shadowing there, in one soft, yet 
glorious hue, lending a characteristic enchant- 
ment to our first view of an Oriental City.” 

He landed in Smyrna, spent a day or two there, 
of which he gives an animated description, and 
on the 18th embarked for Constantinople, where 
he landed on the 20th. In the short period spent 
here, waiting the result of his application for the 
firman, he saw everything that wasto be seen, and 
jotted down his ideas with a freshness and piquan- 
cy for which our American travellers are famed. 

March 6th, receiving the long-expected firman, 
in half an hour after, he was on board the steamer 
Hellespont, on the 9th rejoined the “ Supply,” 
and on the 10th sailed from Smyrna, for the coast 
of Syria. Chased by a Levanter, they took re- 
fuge from its fury in the Bay of Scio, and visited 
the city in ruins. Weighed anchor on the 14th, 
but, encountering another gale, bore away for 
Scala Nouva, on the coast of Asia Minor, where, 
while weather bound, they visited the ruins of 
Ephesus. Set sail again, all day on the 20th were 
in sight of the isle “of Patmos, where St. John 
wrote the Apocalypse, and on the 25th saw the 
mountains of Lebanon, their shadows sesting 
upon the sea, their summits wreathed in mist, re- 
fulgent with the rays of the yet invisible sun— 
“brilliant as the bow of promise, the many col- 
ored mist rests like a gemmed tiara upon the brow 
of the lofty mountains” On the 28th, sailed 
past the town of St. Jean d’Acre, its battlements 
frowning in the distance, and anchored under 
Mount Carmel, before the walled village of Hai- 
fa. His account of the transportation of the 
equipments to Jean d’Acre, of his negotiation with 
the Governor, of his arrangements for crossing the 

country to Tiberias, &c., &c., is all full of in- 
terest. After all sorts of vexation and tribula- 
tion, in which Yankee firmness, tact, and perse- 
verance, triumphed, on the 3d April the caravan 
began to move: and, on the 6th, a glimpse was 
caught of the Sea of Galilee. Unable to restrain 
his impatience, the Lieutenant rode ahead, and 
soon saw below, far down thegreen sloping chasm, 
the Sea of Galilee, basking in the sunlight. Like 
& mirror, it lay embosomed in its rounded and 
beautifal, but treeless hills. How dear to the 
Christian are the memories of that lake! the 
lake of the New Testament! Blessed beyond 
the nature of its elements, it has borne the Son 
of God upon its surface. Its cliffs first echoed 
the glad tidings of salvation, and from its villages 
the first of the Apostles were gathered to the 
ministry. Its placid waters and its shelving 
beach ; the ruined cities once crowded with men, 
and the everlasting hills, the handiwork of God— 
all identify and attest the wonderful miracles that 
were here performed.” 

Their stay was short in Tiberias. On the Sth, 
they launched the two metallic boats, with flags 
flying, upon a sea where, since the time of Jose- 
phus and the Romans, no vessel of any size had 
sailed, and where “for many, many years, but a 
solitary keel has furrowed its surface.” 

Dividing the party into two portions, one to 
march by land, as near the banks of the river as 
possible, the other to navigate the boats, on the 
10th, they pushed off, and steered direct for the 
éutlet of the Jordan. Down this river they sail- 
ed, shot, jumped or tumbled, under sweeping fo- 
liage, over shallows, whirlpools, rocks, down ap- 
palling water-falls, in imminent peril of being 

dashed to pieces in the rapids, or shot down by 
the ambushed Arab. “The great secret,” says 
the Lieutenant, “ of the depression between Lake 
Tiberias and.the Dead Sea, is solved by the tor- 
tuous course of the Jordan. In a space of sixty 
miles of latitude and four or five of longitude, the 
Jordan traverses at least two hundred miles. The 


river is in the latter stage ofa freshet—a ks 
earlier or later, and =a tee 


many of less magnitude.” ; 
It was a glorious voyage, and amply wa 
Lieutenant's faith in American sailors justifes 


They entered the Dead Sea, on the afternoon 


of the 18th, and received a stormy welcome. 


“The wind rose o repidly, thatthe osts outa | by heat and weariness even in sleep; 


and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, U. 8. N., Commarider i 5 
iMlustrations 


* Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
of the Expedition—with maps and numerous 


not keep head to wind, and we were obliged to 
haul the log im. The sea continued to rise with 
the increasing wind, which gradually freshened 
to a gale and presented an agitated surface of 
foaming brine. The spray, evaporating as it fell, 
left incrustations of salt upon our clothes, hands, 
and faces; and, while it conveyed @ prickly sen- 
sation wherever it touched the skin, was, above 
all, exceedingly painful to the eyes. The boats 
heavily laden, struggled sluggiehly at first, but 
when the wind freshened in its fierceness, from 
the density of the water, it seemed as if their 
booms were encountering the sledge hammers of 
the Titans, instead of the opposing waves of an 
angry sea.” ? 

The commander began to fear that they would 
founder. 

« At times it seemed as if the Dread Almighty 
frowned upon our efforts to navigate the Sea—the 
creation of his wrath. There isa tradition among 
the Arabs that no one can venture on this sea and 
live. Repeatedly the fates of Costigan and Mol- 
yneaux had been cited to deter us. The first one 
spent a few days; the last about twenty hours, 
and returned to the place whence he had embark- 
ed, without landing upon its shores. One was 
found dying upon its shore, the other expired in 
November last, immediately after his return, of 
fever contracted upon its waters. 

“But although the sea had assumed a terrific 
aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and in- 
cinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt 
and ashes mingled with its sands, and fetid sul- 
phurous springs trickled down its ravines, we 
did not despair: awe struck, but not terrified ; 
fearing the worst, yet hoping for the best, we 
prepared to spend a dreary night upon the drea- 
riest waste we had ever seen.” 

As they hoped, so it was. Near six o’clock, the 
wind instantly abated, and the sea as rapidly fell ; 
the water, from its ponderous quality, settling as 
soon as the agitating cause had ceased to act. 

Three weeks were occupied in the exploration 
of the sea, and Lieutenant Lynch thus sums up 
the results: “ We have carefully sounded the sea, 
determined its geographical position, taken the 
exact topography of its shores, ascertained the 
temperatue, width, depth, and velocity, of its trib- 
utaries, collected specimens of every kind, noted 
the winds, currents, changes of the weather, and 
all atmospherical phenomena.” 


On the 10th of May, they took up their line of 
march from the Dead Sea, visited, on their return, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Balbeck; explored 
the source of the Jordan, and, on the 30th of 
June, reached Beirit; but not before they be- 
gan to pay the penalty of overtasking their ener- 
gies. Nearly every one of the party fell sick, 
and, as the “Supply” had not yet reached the 
port, they could not escape from an unhealthy 
atmosphere. Lieutenant Dale lingered till the 
26th July, when he died. “It was a slow and 
dreary ride down the rugged mountains by torch- 
light,” says the Commander. “As I followed the 
body of my late companion, accompanied only by 
swarthy Arabs, and thought of his young and 
helpless children, I could scarcely repress the 
wish that I had been taken and he been spared.” 

On the 30th July, they sailed for Malta in a 
French brig; on the 12th September, reémbarked 
there on the “Supply,” and early in December, 
reached their native land, having been absent a 
little more than one year. 


We have presented a rapid sketch of this expe- 
dition, from an octavo volume of 508 pages—an 
expedition undertaken from the best motives, 
planned with consummate skill, executed with 
unsurpassed energy, tact, intelligence, and hu- 
manity, and resulting in the thorough explora- 
tion of a remarkable sea, of which our information 
has always been imperfect. 

The narrative possesses more than romantic 
interest. The writer is a well-read gentleman, 
and every locality in the Holy Land starts some 
association which lends to present desolation 
the charm of a past glory. His allusions are 
natural, graceful, and unlabored, and the unaf- 
fected reverence with which he points out the 
consecrated places, and glances at the events or 
personages with which they are identified, is one 
of the most agreeable features of his narrative. 
He has a keen eye for the beautiful, and a deep 
sympathy with nature. At one of their camping 
places on the sea, he walked up the deep ravine 
in the evening to bathe. He soon saw indications 
of former habitations in the precipitous rocks, and 
was tempted to plan some way to ascend to the 
roughly hewn caverns; “But the sound of the 
running stream, and the shadow of the gorge was 
too inviting, and, advancing through tamarisk, 
oleander, and cane, we came upon the very Egeria 
of fountains. Far in among the cane, embowered, 
'tmbedded, hidden deep in the shadow of the pur- 
ple rocks, and eoft green gloom of luxuriant vege- 
tation, lapsing with a gentle murmur from basin 
to basin, over the rocks, under the rocks, by the 
rocks, and clasping the rocks with its crystal arms, 
was the little fountain-meander”” This rivals 
the fountains of Typee. The narrative abounds 
in such passages, brief and luminous. Perhaps 
the most thrillingly interesting part of it is his 
description of the southern shores of the Dead Sea, 
near the supposed localities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. While here, they were half suffocated with 
a terrible sirocco, which, with the evidences of 
God’s wrath all around them, was almost enough 
to awaken the fear that there might be another 
fire-storm from heaven. 

But we must not linger over this delightful vol- 
ume, and shall close our notice of it, by copying 
one of the many passages so powerfully descrip- 
tive of the desolation of this remarkable sea. He 
starts at noon-day for the eastern shore, with the 
boats, one, the “ Fanny Skinner,” the other, the 
“Fanny Mason.” 


“A light air from the south induced me to 
abandon the awning and #et the sail, to spare the 
men from laboring at the oars. A light tapping 
of the ripples at the bow, and a faint line of foam 
and bubbles at her side, were the only indications 
that the boat was in motion. The Fanny Skinner 
was a mile asterm, and all around partook of the 
stillness of death. The weather was intensely 
hot, and even the light air that urged us almost 
insensibly onward, had something oppressive in 
its flaws of heat. The sky was unclouded, save 
by a few faint cirri in the north, sweeping plume- 
like, as if the sun had consumed the clouds, and 
the light wind had drifted their ashes. The glit- 
ter from the water, with its multitude of reflect- 
ors, for each ripple was a mirror, contributed 
much to our discomfort; yet the water was not 
transparent, but of the color of diluted absinthe, 
or the prevailing tint of a Persian opal. The su 
we felt, was glaring upon us; but the eye dar 
not take izance, for the fierce blaze would 
have blighted the powers of vision, as Semele was 
consumed by the unveiled divinity of Jove. 

“The black chasms and rough peaks, embossed 

ith grimness, were around and above us, veiled 
in a transparent mist, like visible air, that made 
them seem unreal; and, 1,300 feet below, our 
sounding-lead had struck upon the buried plain 
of Siddim, shrouded in slime and salt. 

“While busied with such thoughts, my com- 
panions had yielded to the oppressive drowsiness, 
and now lay before me in every attitude of a sleep 
that had more of stupor in it than of repose. In 
the awful aspect which this sea presented, when 
we first beheld it, seemed to read the inscription 
over the gates of Dante’s Inferno : ‘ Ye who enter 
here, leave hope behind.’ Since then, habituated 
to mysterious appearances in a journey so replete 
with them, and accustomed to scenes of deep and 
thrilling interest at every step of our p: 
those feelings of awe had been insensibly lessen 
or hushed by deep interest in the investigations 
we had pursued. But now, as I sat alone in m 
wakefulness, the feelings of awe returned ; 
as I looked upon the sleepers, 1 felt ‘the hair of 
my flesh stand up,’ as Job’s did, when ‘a spirit 

before his face ;’ for, to my disturbed im- 
agination, there was something fearful in the ex- 
pression of their inflamed and swollen visages. 
The fierce angel of disease seemed hovering over 
them, and I read the forerunner of his presence 
in their flushed and feverish sleep. Some, with 
| their bodies bent and arms dangling over the 
acrid water, slept profoundly ; others, with heads 
thrown back, and lips cracked and sore, with a 
‘searlet flush on their cheek, seemed ered 
le some, 

it 





whose 





much ; I felt, as I sat thus, steering the drowsily- 
moving boat, as if I were a Charon, fe , not 
the souls, but the bodies, of the departed and the 
damned, over some infernal lake, and could endure 
it no longer; but, breaking from my listlessness, 
ordered the sails to be furled, and the oars re- 
sumed—action seemed better than such unnat- 
ural stupor.” 

The typography of the volume is beautiful, and 
the work is illustrated by two sketch maps, and 


some thirty fine engravings. The workmanship 


of the whole reflects great credit upon the enter- 
prising publishers. ¥ 


CALIFORNIA. 


We have received a file of the Alta California, 
published weekly at San Francisco, by GitzeRt, 
Husearp, & Co., at $12 a year. It is about half 
the size of the New York Tribune, and is printed 
on good paper, in clear bourgeois type. It is 
American all over—just as much so as if it were 
issued at New York instead of San Francisco. 

We shall not take up room with details show- 
ing the greatness of the new Territory. No one 
needs to be told that myriads of emigrants from 
all parts of the world are flocking thither; that 
the gold diggings are inexhaustible ; that thou- 
sands are heaping up treasures, while hundreds 
are disappointed; that new cities are being laid 
out, great improvements are in progress, schools 
are in process of establishment, missionaries are 
laboring to disseminate religious influences, com- 
merce is rapidly expanding, houses are scarce, 
rents, wages, provisions high, and gold is plenty. 
The reader may tax his imagination for concep- 
tions of all these things, and not be able to trans- 
cend the reality. 

What concerns us more than all else, is the 
social and political condition of the people. We 
are anxious to see them enjoying the blessings of 
an established Government, representing their 
views, protecting their interests, and laying broad 
and deep the foundations of free institutions on 
the Pacific coast. Congress failing to discharge 
its duty, they have been making repeated efforts 
to hold a Convention which might provide them 
& Constitution, but, so far, without success. An- 
other effort is to be made in August, and it is 
hoped that a Convention may then be assembled. 

Meantime, the citizens of the District of San 
Francisco have organized a Legislative Assembly, 
with a view to introduce something like order and 
law amongst them, but, unhappily, Gen. Surru, 
of the United States army, has seen proper to ar- 
ray himself against the popular movement, and 
encourage faction. He is simply a military offi- 
cer, and any act of his, interfering with the inhe- 
rent right of the people in the District, (in the ab- 
sence of all rightful Government, and in view of 
the failure of the de facto Government,) to enact 
laws for themselves, is an act of usurpation, of un- 
authorized despotism, and should be resisted to 
the death. 

We should like to know whether this Admin- 
istration intends to coerce the citizens of Califor- 
nia by military rule, without authority of law, or 
to sustain the people, thrown as they are upon 
their inherent rights of self-government, in praise- 
worthy efforts to exercise those rights in the es- 
tablishment of a provisional Government. We 
can easily imagine how a usurping Alcalde, cor- 
rupt and complying, can be more easily used for 
sinister and sectional purposes by politicians in 
Washington, or a military commander in Califor- 
nia, than an Assembly of intelligent, independent 
men, elected by the free suffrages of the citizens 
of San Francisco: and herein we see suficient 
reason, were there no other, for the organization 
of such an Assembly. We hope the Ambricans 
in California will stand their ground against all 
the Generals and Colonels that may have the au- 
dacity to attempt to dictate Government to them. 
They will have the hearty sympathy and support 
of the great mass of the people of these States, 
who have not yet forgotten the declaration of 
1776, “that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain una- 
lienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that whenever any form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

The government of the Alcalde at San Francis- 
co had no authority, except from the consent of 
the people there—it became subversive of the 
ends of good government—the people withdrew 
their consent, annulled the authority of the Al- 
calde, and organized a new Government. Gen. 
Smith, in resisting their acts and sustaining the 
Alcalde, has pursued a course that will arouse 
the indignation of all Americans worthy the name, 
and which should be visited with the stern repro- 
bation of the Administration. 

From the Alta California of March 29th, we 
copy on our fourth page a clear and cogent expo- 
sition of the controversy. . 

We should like to hear what the Democratic 
press of this country, which professes to be the 
special guardian of popular rights, the uoflinch- 
ing advocate of the fundamental rights of the peo- 
ple, has to say on this occasion. Will it sustain 
a bastard tyranny, kept in countenance by inter- 
meddling epaulettes, or thesovereignty of the peo- 
ple of California? 


—_»———_. 


ABOLITIONISTS IN THE CABINET. 


A great pother has recently been made about 
the abolitionism of Thomas Ewing and Jacob Col- 
lamer, and the danger to slaveholding institutions 
from their control of such a multitude of offices. 
This is really ridiculous. Mr. Ewing has as lit- 
tle sympathy with Abolitionists as any man in 
the Cabinet, and they would be likely to ob- 
tain simple justice at the hands of Reverdy John- 
gon, or any Southern member of the Cabinet, 
sooner than from him. In our opinion, he is an 
unrelenting partisan, with all the exclusiveness 
and bigotry of an ultra Whig. He, an Abolition- 
ist! 

As for Mr. Collamer, we do not believe he is 
any more of an Abolitionist than John M. Clay- 
ton, and no member of the Administration is more 
opposed than he to the agitation of the slavery 
question. To impute to him a disposition to use 
his patronage to promote anti-slavery views is non- 
sense. We think we are a better judge than 
our neighbors of the Union of what constitutes an 
Abolitionist ; and we tell them, that slavery has 
quite as little to fear from Messrs. Ewing and 
Collamer as it has from them. 

A few days since, a cotemporary denounced the 
Postmaster General for having appointed a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati to take charge of the post of- 
fice at Jackson, Mississippi. It was an Aboli- 
tion plot, surely. What right had Mr. Collamer 
toappoint an Abolitionist to such an office? Ought 
not the mail to be under the control of the South ? 
The North has no institutions to suffer from in- 
flammable mail matter. The South has. 

Listen to the “sole organ of the Democratic 
party at the seat of Government :” 

“Southern people, Whigs and Democrats, have 
suffered many and grievous wrongs from an im- 
proper use of the public mails by the circulation 
among them of incendiary documents and doc- 
trines. They have been denounced as man-steal- 
ers and anindocers, and their slaves have been in- 
cited to rebellion and insurrection. Not many 
years ago, the whole South was justly incensed 
and excited almost to madness by this cause. 
Surely, then, if the Southern Whigs had a sight 
to demand anything from General Taylor—a 
Southern President—they had a right to demand 
the General Post Office. The South can do no 
harm to the North by controlling that Depart- 
ment. The North has no peculiar interests and 
no institutions which the South can as- 
sail by an im use of the public mails. It 
seems to us that, in these days of slavery agitation 


| and sectional exci a statesman of any 
sagacity — more expecially 


South — would have been mindful of these cir- 


The plain meaning of this is, that no Northern 


| cumstances.” 





man ought to be trusted at the head of the Post 
Office Department, and no Southern man, unless 


the belongs to the class of two hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders. By all means, a slavehold- 
er ought td have the control of the Post Office De- 
partment, so as to exert a wholesume censorship 
over the newspapers and correspondence constant- 


‘ly passing through the mail. 


Now, we have nothing to do with Mr. Colla- 
mer’s appointments. We presume they are not 
made without a reference to the demands and in- 
terests of the Whig party. If he has really ap- 
pointed a citizen and resident of Cincinnati to a 
post office in Mississippi, we think he has done a 
very foolish thing. But we beg leave to dssure 
our amg that a Cincinnatian is not, ex neces- 
sitate réi, an Abolitionist, and this particular Cin- 
cinnatian, so highly favored by the Department, 
we venture to assert, is anything but a disbeliever 
in the blessedness of slavery. The Department 
is not so complacent to the Abolitionists, for just 
noW a case is pending, in which an Anti-Slavery 
Whig being jrecommended for postmaster in a 
certain locality in Northern Ohio, the only appa- 
rent objection against him is, that two or three 
prominent Abolitionists were 80 unwise as to put 
down their names in the list of signatures in his 
favor! 

Meantime, we commend the peculiarly patriotic 
and liberal views of the “sole organ of the Demo- 
cratic party at the seat of Government” corcern- 
ing the impolicy of intrusting the Post Office De- 
partment to Northern men, to the Democratic 
party of the North! 

The leopard cannot change his spots. 


ONE IDEAISM. 


The Richmond Whig does not speak intelligibly 
when it sneers at the One Ideaism of the Free Soil 
Party. It is true that one Idea constitutes its fun- 
damental and pervading Element, but it is an Idea 
with an infinite variety of relations. It isthe Idea 
on which our fathers rested the justification of 
their separation from Great Britain, and which 
forms the basis of the Free Institutions of this 
country. Tomas Jerrerson embodied it in sim- 
ple phraseology, which next week will be rehears- 
ed, amidst the firing of cannon, and shoutings of 
the multitude, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land—“ All men are created equal, with cer- 
tain inalienablg rights ; and among these, are the rights 
to life, liberty, and property.” 

This is the Idea which the Free Soil Party 
adopts as its great Central Principle, and the ap- 
plications they propose to make of it are coexten- 
sive with the wants of the country. Let us see 
whether they are consistent and comprehensive. 

1. They are opposed to Slavery, because it does 
not recognise the rights of all men “to life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” They are op- 
posed to any action by any organization, whether 
it be Church or State, party or sect, which can 
favor the extension or growth of slavery. 

This is the first manifestation of their Idea: is 
it not a consistent one? Is it not comprehensive, 
bearing upon the highest interests of every sec- 
tion of the Republic? 

2. They are opposed to the spirit of caste, wheth- 
er its elemental idea be a difference of color, birth, 
or condition—because its inevitable tendency is 
to create or perpetuate inequality of natural 
rights. 

Is not this application of their Idea consistent 
and comprehensive? Does it not bear against the 
prejudice of color, the tyranny of capital, the pride 
of birth, the antipathy of race, and thus touch all 
sections, all interests of the country ? 

5, All men being created equal in natural rights, 
it holds that the legitimate object of all just Gov- 
ernment is to protect these rights and this 
equality, and that this object is best accomplished 
by an equal participation of all the People of a 
nation in its Government. Hence they are in fa- 
vor of Democratic Institutions—in favor of all 
popular movements to obtain or maintain the re- 
cognition of popular rights, in whatever part of 
the world carried on—in favor of universal suf- 
frage—in favor of investing emigrants from abroad 
with citizens’ rights, when they have given suffi- 
cient evidence of their intention to become resi- 
dents—in favor of electing all officers, where pos- 
sible, by the People—in favor of frequently recur- 
ring elections, so as to secure responsibility to 
the People. 

4, Asallmen are created equal, as each individ- 
ual, therefore, has an equal right to life, liberty, 
and happiness, with any other individual, and as 
the action of the whole, through Government, is in 
constant danger of trespassing upon individual 
rights, the Free Soil men are in favor of strict, 
weil-defined limitations on Government, of leav- 
ing every individual perfectly untrammelled, to 
think, say, and do what he pleases, to produce, 
consume, buy, sell, and trade as he may see fit, so 
that the rights of every other individual be re- 
spected ; and they are hostile to any law or policy, 
the tendency of which is to foster inequality 
of condition, which, in its turn, begets injus- 
tice, enabling and tempting some classes to se- 
cure exclusive privileges, or exempt themselves 
from common burthens, and disabling others 
from maintaining equality of rights. Hence 
they favor the exemption of the homestead from 
execution for debt: the prohibition of speculation 
in the public lands; their freedom, in limited 
quantities, to actual settlers who are landless ; free 
banking, if banks of circulation should be allow- 
ed; free trade, as it exists between the States of 
this Union, and systematic negotiation by the 
General Government, with a view of -bringing 
about free trade between this and all other na- 
tions. 

5. Finally, they favor the establishment of a 
system of cheap postage; the universal education 
of the People; the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, through and by which is carried on the 
commerce between the different sections of the 
Confederacy ; and a revolution in our navy, so that 
it can be made subservient to the purposes of 
Peace, as well as War—as these measures of 
public policy tend to promote the welfare of all, 
without impairing the rights of any. 

Such is a part of the manifold development of 
the One Idea of the Free Soil Party. We do not 
say that all its sections or adherents will assent to 
every application of it indicated, but we do say, 
these applications are generally recognised, and 
are logical consequences of the Idea. 

What is the great Idea of the Taylor Republi- 
can Party? Can the Richmond Whig inform us? 
Is it the Allison Letter? Or is it the support of 
Slaveholding Institutions by a Slaveholding Pres- 
ident ? 
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THE GREAT QUESTION BETWEEN THE 
“* ORGANS.” 


The great question between the Democratic 
and Whig organs in this city (the Intelligencer 
disclaims being an organ) is, which of the two old 
parties bas the least affinity for Free-Soilism. 
The theme of the latter is, the adoption by the 
Democracy of the North and West of the Free 
Soil doctrines, which are denounced as dangerous 
heresies, and the Whig party is held up as the 
true ally of the South. The Democratic organ 
repudiates these heresies, says that the National 
Democratic party is not responsible for them, and 
in turn charges them upon the Whig party of the 
North. Both sets of organs assume that Free- 
Soilism is an unclean thing, to be eschewed by 
every respectable man; the Republic denouncing 
the union of the Democrats in Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont, in support of the Jeffer- 
sonian Proviso, as “a coalition which may be justly 
described as a conspiracy against the peace and happi- 
ness of the Union,” and the Union asserting that 
the resolutions of the Vermont Democracy ‘are 
not the chart of the Democratic party, and do 
not represent thesentiments of the great National 
Democratic party of the Uni on.” 


We have more Democratic and Whig readers 


in the North and West, than these two “organs,” 
and we call upon them to observe their position- 
Both parties in fourteen States of this Union have 
taken ground in favor of Free-Soilism, but their 
organs at the seat of Government scout it as a 





foul leprosy. "They assume to be National Whig 


and Democratic organs, and yet are laboring to 
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run each other down on the charge of holding 
opinions and principles, which the majority of 
each of the parties has solemnly affirmed by legis- 
lative resolution! They clearly recognise but 
one section of the Union—they take no account, 
except pecuniarily, of the twelve millions of free- 
men who reside in the North and West. They 
look to them for support, while they despise and 
abjure their principles, and consult alone the 
views and principles of the Slaveholding Propa- 
gandists. 

The one-sidedness of the Union is incurable, 
and it is stone blind to the consequences of its 
sectionalism ; but the Republic is young yet, and 
may perhaps learn that, professing to bean organ 
of a party extending North and South, it will be 
safe and decent to treat with some forbearance 
certain principles held by a large majority of that 
party. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The leading Administration journals are ex- 
ceedingly bitter in their tone towards the Free 
Soil men of the country. What does it mean? 
Do they imagine that their anathemas will extin- 
guish the heresy? A short time since, some of 
these journals, now most extravagant in their de- 
nunciations of Free-Soilism, were most deeply 
enamored of moderation in politics—such modera- 
tion as was inculcated in the letter of Judge 
Lane, of Alabama, urging the Whigs of that 
State to concentrate their forces in the support of 
Mr. Belser, a Hard-Money, Free-Trade Demo- 
crat, and Calhoun Pro-Slavery man. 

What does this sudden, simultaneous outbreak 
of fury against the Free Soil men mean? Have 
they received orders to wage a war of extermina- 
tion against that devoted party? Or do they sup- 
pose that the Administration, which is anxious to 
be distinguished by its moderation, will be pleased 
by such violent denunciations? Or do they ex- 
pect to conciliate Whig Free-Soilers, and pro- 
mote the spirit of unity in the Whig party? 

Perhaps it may be of some service to them to 
recollect the tone of the prominent Administra- 
tion journals-under James K. Polk, towards Anti- 
Slavery men. Was their policy so successful in 
strengthening the Administration, in healing in- 
ternal dissensions, in knitting together the Dem- 
ocratic brotherhood, that it is worth while to imi- 
tate it? The epithets “infamous,” “traitors,” 
“hypocrites,” “disorganizers,” “incendiaries,” 
“knaves,” and the “loathing,” the “contempt,” 
the “ abhorrence,” of the Hunker organs, did not 
elect General Cass, or maintain the entireness of 
the Democratic party; and it is questionable 
whether the use of such pleasant epithets, and 
the cultivation of such healthful emotions, will 
be anymore efficient in building up General Tay- 
lor, or cementing the party that elected him. 

There is no use in feeling bad for nothing. A 
man who cherishes the emotion of loathing, when 
it can do no good, is about as reasonable as he 
who should nauseate his stomach with small doses 
of ipecac., just for amusement. We advise all of 
our Taylor friends, who are so filled with unut- 
terably disagreeable feelings against the Free 
Soil men, to try to overcome their ill temper, and 
to cultivate the kindlier affections. Certainly, 
that which now excites their disgust, because 
viewed through the medium of prejudice, would 
afford them much gratification, if examined in 
the light of an impartial philosophy. They them- 
selves are for Free Soil. How earnestly, how de- 
voutly they labored, during the last Presidential 
campaign, for the election of a man who, they af- 
firmed, would never veto the Wilmot Proviso! 
What prominence they assigned to the question 
of Human Freedom! How pained, scandalized, 
shocked, at the conduct of so many of the Demo- 
crats, in electioneering for a man who had repu- 
diated the Wilmot Proviso! How full of admi- 
ration of the heroic firmness and principle of 
those Democrats who disowned that man, and ad- 
hered to their Faith! Well—General Taylor is 
elected—the other General is defeated—the he- 
roic Democrats remain firm, standing just where 
they stood last November, while many of their 
brethren, who were carried away from the ground 
of Principle by their devotion to Party leaders, 
are now rallying round them, reuniting with 
them on the broad basis of the Jeffersonian Pro- 
viso. Is this wrong? Is the Free Soil Democra- 
cy “hypocritical,” for maintaining, unmoved, the 
ground it occupied all through the Presidential 
canvass? Are Cass Democrats “vile” and “ fac- 
tious,” because they are abandoning an untena- 
ble position, and rallying in support of the Wil- 
mot Proviso—of Free Soil—so darling an object 
with the Taylor journals that denounce them? 
Why, if the Taylor men of the North are sincere 
in their professions of devotion to the cause of 
Free Soil, they should thank God and take cour- 
age, that the Democratic party is about to wheel 
into line in support of the great movement. Did 
not many of them predict that the election of 
General Taylor would drive the Northern De- 
mocracy from all subterfuges and evasions, and 
induce it to take bold ground against the exten- 
sion of slavery? And shall they now denounce 
the very result they once foresaw and fondly 
hoped for ? 


THINGS IN CALIFORNIA-SLAVE SELLING. 


The New York Journal of Commerce publishes 
an interesting letter from San Francisco, dated 
May ist, from which we gather the essential par- 
ticulars. 

There were sixty vessels in harbor, but the 
crews had deserted. Goods were plenty, prices 
moderate, and merchants were apprehending loss 
from an excess of stock. Amount of importations 
for four months, up to May ist, entered at 
$2,500,000. 

Lodgings difficult to be obtained. Numbers are 

obliged to dwell in tents. 
' Doctors are superabundant—twenty at least ta 
one patient. Mechanics plenty, but can think of 
nothing but gold digging. Carpenters employed 
at $16 a day. 

No society, no friendship, no God but gold. 
Order is maintained by the strong arm, every 
man carrying weapons, and taking care of him- 
self. 

Working people command higher wages than 
Uncle Sam’s functionaries. A cook gets more 
than the Governor of New York, a drayman more 
than Mr. Secretary Clayton. 

The climate is represented as healthy, but 
rather cold and disagreeable. 

The Washington Uzion publishes an extract of a 
letter from a Paymaster in California, to a friend 
in this city, from which we cut a paragraph : 

“In answer to your inquiries about California, 
and whether I would advise you to come here to 
live, and bring Mrs. ——, I will say, that as to 
bringing Mrs. ——, do not think of such a thing. 
Some three or four of the officers have brought 
their families by the steamer; and I believe they 
all repent having done so. I know that the ladies 
repent it. Several of them—among them General 
Smith’s lady—intend returning by the first 
steamer. You would have to pay here $150 per 
month for a cook, and a very inferior one at that. 
As to servants, we never think of such a luxury ! 
We have to clean up our own make up 
our beds, bring water, attend to our horses, and, 
in short, do everything.” 

In connection with this, read the following, 

which closes a letter from T. Dwight Hunt, of 
San Francisco, published in the Newark Adver- 
tiser : , 
“A Provisional Government would long ago 
have been in operation, but for the hope that 
‘Congress would take. care of us; but we have 
waited in vain. A few more such delays, and they 
may as well legislate for the winds. he to sla- 
very, there would be no doubt as to the issue, if 
left to the people. Their voice is almost unani- 
mous against its introduction, and yet a negro 
woman and child were bought a month since by 
a merehant of this town for $1,900! The buyer 
was originally from Rhode Island, and the seller 
from Oregon. The occasion of the purchase was 
the difficulty of obtaining servants; but this can- 
not be without calling out a public 
demonstration.” 3 

That is. Mr. Hunt’s opinion, The fact stated 
is @ little more important. It is impossible to 
obtain free servants—and so, an Oregon man sells, 











Southern, where Slavery becomes a matter of in- 
terest or convenience. Here is a fact, incidentally 
disclosed, of slave buying and selling in Califor- 
nia. .Is the case @ solitary one? Do those gen- 
tlemen who have to clean up their rooms, and 
bring their own water, never picture to them- 
selves how convenient it would be to have slaves 
to do such service for them? What utter non- 
sense to talk of slave labor being so totally profit- 
less that it cannot be employed in a country 
where hired labor cannot be had! We have no 
doubt that numbers of slaves are now held in Cali- 


fornia, but the holders are at no pains to make a4 


noise about it, and everybody else is With 


’ the gold fever, and too busy loo 
growth of Slavery in that country ; and we regard 


delude the People. 


CHOLERA. 


ever at St. Louis and Cincinnati. 


interments in all the cemeteries, from cholera and 
other diseases, is given daily. 

In New York the disease is yet confined ; in 
Boston and Philadelphia, the deaths from it are 
very few. Norfolk and Richmond, in Virginia, 


are lightly visited. Baltimore and Washington 
are exempt. 


The fatality and great prevalence of the epi- 
demic at St. Louis and Cincinnati are attributa- 
ble to the extent and character of the immigrant 
population. Poth cities are crowded with Irish and 
Germans, many of them recently from abroad, 
nearly all ignorant of the laws of health, not clean- 
ly in their habits, unaccustomed to restrain their 
appetites, and crowded together in compact masses. 
For a long time, the disease prevailed chiefly 
among them, but an epidemic up to a certain point, 
seems to grow by what it feeds upon, and lately it 
has begun to spread beyond the immigrant popula- 
tion and more dissolute classes, and affect the well- 
conditioned classes. 
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“THE COALITION AND THE FRAUD.” 

The North American, of Philadelphia, having 
asked the Union to state explicitly whether the 
resolutions lately adopted by the Vermont De- 
mocracy were the “ platform of the party at large,” 
that paper replies as follows: 

“Now, we accept the issue, and answer the 
American distinctly, that these resolutions are not 
the charts of the Democratic party, and do zot 
represent the sentiments of the great National 
Democratic party of the Union.” 


Whereupon the North American comments 
thus: 


“This is precisely the reply that we expected 
at the hands of the central organ, and it furnishes 
the most undoubted evidence of that fraud and 
duplicity which we have charged as being prac- 
ticed by the unscrupulous leaders of the so-called 
Democratic party, in order to recover possession 
of the Government, from which they have just 
been ejected by the voice of an indignant people. 
On the one hand, we see a formal Convention in 
Vermont, organized according to all the usages of 
the party, meeting and announcing a series of 
resolutions, as embracing the orthodox creed, and 
soliciting support on the principles thus announ- 
ced ; while, on the other, we see the Union and 
its Southern confreres disclaiming these doctrines, 
and proclaiming another and an entirely opposite 
system of politics as the true and legitimate faith.” 

The charge against the “so-called Democratic 
party” is, “ coalition und fraud :” the proof is, that 
while the Northern section of the party professes 
one set of doctrines on the subject of slavery, the 
Southern section avows precisely the reverse. 
So arguing, the North American condemns its 
own party, as can easily be shown. In the article 
in Which it maintains this argument, occurs the 
following passage : 

“We hold the Jeffersonian ordinance of 1787 to 
be constitutional, and to be applicable to every 
inch of territory now possessed, or that may here- 
after be acquired by conquest, purchase, or treaty. 
In reference to California, we believe the people 
of that Territory will form a constitution and 
elect members under it, before the next meeting 
of Congress, in accordance with the example of 
Michigan, and that they will insert a restriction 
in their constitution prohibiting slavery, which 
we shall support, and for which we mean to in- 
voke the aid of Mr. Cass and Mr. Calhoun, upon 
the principles avowed by them. Regarding the 
institution of slavery as a social and political evil, 
we are in favor of its abolition everywhere, within 
the limits of this Confederacy, upon terms consis- 
tent with the Constitution, and no other. Weare 
not in favor of violent measures, by which the 
cause of emancipation may be retarded; but for a 
wise and practical system, which will in good time 
extirpate the evil. As to ‘non-intervention,’ of 
which the Union speaks, we recognise no such 
doctrine. It is a part of the system of piratical 
neutrality which we despise, and a part of the 
policy of Locofocoism, which is ‘all things to all 
men;’ it is of the breed of ‘Kane letters,’ and 
‘judicious tariffs’ which honest and straightfor- 
ward men loathe in their hearts. Congress either 
has or has not the power under the Constitution 
over the question of slavery in the Territories. 
There can be no honorable neutrality ; and ‘non- 
intervention’ is but a paltry humbug. We affirm 
that Congress not only has the power, but, that it 
has uniformly and almost continuously exercised 
it for more than sixty years, and down to the very 
last session. Why should it be challenged now 
by neophytes, who profess the most absolute idol- 
atry for the principles of the man—Thomas Jef- 
ferson—who first gave it vitality?” 

The language of the North American reflects 
the sentiments of the Northern section of the 
Whig party. 

What are the sentiments of the Southern sec- 
tion? The Richmond (Va.) Whig, which holds 
about the same relation southwardly, which its 
confrere does northwardly, has an editorial sharp- 
ly combating the Free Soil positions in Benton’s 


speech. It says: 

“The doctrines which he promulgates, corres- 
ponding in a great degree with those of his Free 
Soil co-laborers in Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Vermont, are such as are well adapted to shake that 
very Union, which he regards with so much awe, to its 
very foundation. Of them we shall have occasion 
enough to speak in future. For the present we 
shall confine ourselves to a task which Col. Ben- 
ton has more than once assumed, and which, from 
the pompous style in which he has on such occa- 
sions announced it, we should judge he regarded 
as peculiarly his own; that, namely, of ‘vindicat- 
ing the truth of history’ 

“Tn his late speech he makes the following ex- 
traordinary declaration : 

“It is absurd to deny to Congress the power 
to legislate as it pleases upon the subject of sla- 
very in Territories; it has exercised the power. 
and with the sanction of all authorities, State an 
Federal, from the foundation to the present time, 
and never had it been questioned until Mr. Calhoun put 
forth those unfortunate resolutions, from which he had 
to back out under his own mortifying contradictions. ” 

It proceeds to make various quotations to show 
that Southern statesmen have always denied the 
constitutional power of Congress to prohibit sla- 
very in the Territories, and closes as follows : 

“We confess that when we first approached 
this subjéct, our views’ were not so decidedly 
formed as they are at present. The study of the 
debates on the Missouri question, and of the Vir- 
ginia acts of cession, alluded to by us yesterday, 
has convinced us, beyond all doubt, that Congress has 
no more power to inhibit the introduction of a slave in- 
to the common patrimony of the whole Union, than it 
has of a horse or a sheep” 

The North American says : “ We affirm that Con- 
gress not only has the power, but, that it has uni- 
formly and almost continuously exercised it for 
more than sixty years, and down to the very last 
session. Why should it nom be challenged by ne- 
ophytes 2” 

After reading the views of the Whig, there can 
be no difficulty in understanding the following 

ph from its columns : 


“The time will Meg ten Ne fast 
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approaching, 
when it will be seen he true polley of the 
South consists in the f that Administra- 


tion. There are far above the 
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have no more faith in Northern people than 
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grout for him- 
self, to care about redressing the Wrongs of another. 

We do not believe that anything but positive 
legislation by Congress, at its next session, or, if 
this fail, immediate legislative action by the Peo- 
ple of California themselves, can prevent the 


all attempts to allay the fears of the opponents of 
slavery in the United States, by declamation on 
the impossibility of the extension of the curse to 
that territory, as the offspring either of a crimi- 
nal want of foresight, or of a deliberate purpose to 


If we may trust the telegraphic despatches, 
the cholera is prevailing with more severity than 
The number 
of cases is not reported now ; but the number of 
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the Locofoco press as the only political object wor. 
thy of attention, will sink into insignificance be. 
fore the « ershadowing importance of this subject, 
The wh: e South, irrespective of party differences 
as they at present exist, will be compelled to rally 
upon General Taylor, as upon an impregnab], 
point. The waves of abolitionism and disunion 
can go no farther than to him, and they will break 
harmless at his feet; for he has said the ‘ Union 
will be preserved,’ and his ‘will’ is just as im. 
perative as General Jackson’s ‘shall’ The hegt 
hope of the South lies in a cordial support of hin 
who is a Soutien man, and feels as all Southerg 
men mugteand ghould feel. 

“ We advise our Locofoco brethren of the press 
b not to abuse General Taylor too bitterly, for the 
great probability is, that they will be found at 
last supporting him.” 

Supporting him in what? The use of hig vet 
to sustain the claims of slavery. 

Hear, too, the Richmond (Va) Republican, 
Whig paper, bitterly opposed to the Jeffersonian 
Ordinance of 1787: 


“ But we trust the Southern people of all par. 
ties will calmly observe, in these Northern Dem. 
ocratic movements, ‘the entertainment’ that is in 
preparation for them. When they behold a pow. 
erful Northern party making the abolition of sla. 
very in the District, and the slave trade on the 
high seas, as well as Free Soil, their rallying cry 
they may perceive not only how fallacious is the 
pretence that the Northern Democrats are the 
friends ‘of Southern institutions—not only the 
duty of the South to sustain « Southern Presi. 
dent—but the absolute necessity that they should 
no longer permit the slavery question to be made 
a mere political machine, but that they should put 
it above any and all other questions. The ‘De- 
mocracy ’ of the North glories in its title of ‘ Pro- 
gressive,’ and it will hardly stop even at its pres- 
ent claims, if necessary to obtain political power 
and plunder. The next watchword will be the ab- 
olition of slavery in the States, for when all the 
outworks have been carried, and all the approaches 
to a citadel occupied, we may well suppose that 
the ultimate step of the besiegers will be to storm 
the citadel itself. We have no safety but in hang- 
ing our ‘banner upon the outer wall’—in meeting 
with an united front, the first onset of aggression— 
and in rallying around the ‘ Slaveholding Executive, 
who, fortunately, is at the helm of State.” 

Hear another Taylor paper, the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Enquirer : 

“ We published yesterday the resolutions 
adopted by the “friends of Southern action’ as- 
sembled at Raleigh on Monday last. They were 
carefully considered and fully discussed by those 
who approved and those who disapproved of 
them—the latter occupying much more time dur- 
ing the day than the former. If there is anything 
in them, any thought or expression of opinion 
which any Southern man cannot cheerfully en- 
dorse, we are sorry we cannot see it.’ They assert 
nothing more than that the Wilmot Proviso and 
its kindred measures are unconstitutional, dan- 
gerous to the safety of the Union, ought not to be 
passed, and that they will not be submitted to. * 
* %* %* Ifany man is contented to live under 
a mutilated Constitution, to have his just rights 
lawlessly and ruthlessly wrested from him, his 
name and character publicly traduced, his asso- 
ciation scorned as a pollution, to preserve a Union 
which was never made by our fathers to be dis- 
figured and patched over with Wilmot Provisos 
and such like usurpations, merely to gratify the 
ambition and cupidity of a proud, unscrupulous, 
and exacting Northern organization—then he of 
course will oppose the Raleigh resolutions, for 
they say that such a Union is far from being 
desirable.” 

Now, we care not one straw how much the 
North American denounces as fraudulent and 
hypocritical the alliance of Northern anti-slavery 
and Southern pro-slavery Democrats, but we ask 
in sober earnest, whether the following objurga- 
tory paragraph from its article already referred 
to, be not quite as applicable to the hollow union 
of factions with “antagonistic standards,” in the 
Whig as in the Democratic Party ? 
both as equally criminal : 

“Such are the antagonistic standards under 
which these two factions are arrayed; and yet 
on election day, they are united as one man—their 
principles having been assumed only for the occa- 
sion, and to acquire such strength in the respec- 
tive sections as might produce an aggregate sufli- 
cient to overthrow the great conservative party 
which the country has so triumphantly placed in 
power. This coalition is the most disgraceful that 
ever occurred in the history of parties, for it is 
composed not only of the most conflicting ele- 
ments, but it is organized under a system of hy- 
pocrisy and fraud, that doubly deepens the in- 
famy of all concerned in the work of political 
piracy.” 





We regard 


ee 


INFERNAL CRUELTY. 


We find the following statement in the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia. For the honor of our 
flag, for the sake of human nature, we hope the 
account is exaggerated. Better have no navy at 
all, than sustain it by a system of such infernal 
cruelty : 


Tue Cruise oF THE Unitep Srares Suir ly- 
DEPENDENCE.—A friend has furnished us with 2 
copy of the record kept during the last cruise of 
the United States ship Independence. This ship 
left Boston on the 29th of August, 1846, for the 
Pacific, was 403 days at sea, 593 in port, and sailed 
56,214 miles during the whole cruise. There is 
one peculiarity about this cruise which is worth 
mentioning, that our citizens may see how their 
fellow-citizens in the serviceare treated. During 
the whole cruise, thecat appears to have been ac- 
tively kept at work, as if the officers believed that 
the more a man was flogged the better sailor he 
became, and the more attached to the service 
Forty-four thousand eight hundred and thirty-fi 
lashes were given to the crew, at a time when they 
were engaged in dangerous service on the Pacific 
coast, fighting the battles of their country. 

From Boston to Monterey, 143 days, 2,674 
lashes were administered, or about a dozen and 4 
half a day, while the crew were new. 

Monterey to Mazatlan, 131 days, 3,987 lashes, 
or two dozen and a half a day, showing that the 
longer the crew was submitted to such discipline 
the worse it became. . 

From Mazatlan to Mazatlan again, cruising 
about, and occasionally ashore in a battle, 155 
days, 4,686 lashes, or two dozen a day, to keep up 
their courage. 

At Mazatlan, 181 days, 25,450 lashes, or nearly 
twelve dozen a day, which we suppose was for the 
purpose of exercise, lying in port being 197y 
business. 

From Mazatlan to Valparaiso, 180 days, 7,0+" 
lashes, being about double the amount from the 
latter place to Mazatlan, which proves that the 
crew did not grow much better by the disciplize 
they were subjected to. 

From Valparaiso to Norfolk, 128 days, °,01° 
lashes. ; 

By comparing the cruise home with the cruise 
out, it will be seen that the crew got just double 
the amount of flogging coming home that they 
did going out. 


ee 


MR. CHASE. 

The following liberal tribute to the ability and 
bearing of Mr. Cuase, the recently elected Sena- 
tor from Ohio, from the Louisville (Ky.) Courvr 
contrasts strikingly with the coarse abuse of the 
envenomed hacks of party in Ohio. 

SENATOR CHASE, OF OHIO, 

Among the distinguished counsel, says the 
Louisville Courier, who have appeared in the dis: 
cussion of the Telegraph controversy before the 
United States court, in Kentucky, the Hon. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, the newly elected Senator from 
Ohio, may be named as one of the most prominen’. 

Accounts from Frankfort represent that his 
course produced an impression highly favorable 
to him as a lawyer and a gentleman—his efforts 
proving him to be one of those men whose rep’ 
tation is firmly built upon eminent professional 
ability, combined with elevated sentiment and ex- 
emplary gentlemanly deportment. ; 

Whatever political differences may exist— 
however much some of our fellow-citizens 19) 
differ with him on some topics—no such differ 
ence prevented gentlemen of all parties at Frank- 
fort from freely expressing these sentiments T 
specting him; and a newspaper which profes 
to reflect the sentiments of the times, owesst '° 
its readers to mention the opinions uttered bY 
such men on such important occasions. ; 

The other counsel, on both sides, (for Morse “ 
Co. and for O’Reilly,) are well known and 020” 
ed by their fellow-citizens of Kentucky; an 
right sure are we that no one of them will ©” 
sider that we are invidious in thus rendering, ® 
passing tribute of respect to a distinguished pad 
iter from Commonwealth. Such mer . 
Pirtie, Loughborough, M. C. Johnson, W ony: 
&c., reflect credit on themselves by the liberali y 
with which they bear teetimony to the worth m 
others, . This is one of the truest marks of 4 7° 
ble mind. 


A Surewn Remarx.—The Daily Transevip! 
(R. 1.) remarks of Benton’s speech— : ’ 

« Another very singular thing in his case ®> 
Wish bet condomals the agitation of this subje’ 
in a speech which will do more to continue 4” 
increase that agitation than all the Abolitio® 
hes which can be made in the North for 








year to come.” 
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Mr. Colton has done good service to all who 
deal in facts and statistics, by giving this book to 
the American Public. It forms two large octavo 
volumes, compactly printed, in handsome type, 
compressing Within its pages about as much valu- 
able information a8 any book with which we are 
acquainted—information which every man who 
undertakes to enlighten or move the People must 
possess, but which is too statistical to be held with 
exactitude in one’s memory. It purports to be 
an account of all Republics, Empires, Kingdoms, 
and Nations, in reference to their Geography, 
Statistics, Commerce, &c., accompanied with a 
brief historical outline of their rise, progress, 
and present condition. It contains four large 
and beautifully executed maps—-one, of the World ; 
another, of the Flags of all Nations; another, a 
combined view of the principal Mountains and 
Rivers in the World, with tables of their heights 
and lengths; the fourth, being a Telegraphic and 
Railroad Map of the United States, of the British 
Provinces in America, and of New York. 

Editors and politicians, especially, have great 
use for such a work. They have constant occa- 
sion to appeal to just such statistics as these vol- 
umes embody, to illustrate and enforce their ar- 
guments, or explode the sophistries of dogmatists ; 
and we all know how much labor and time are of- 
ten spent in hunting up some table of figures, or 
some fact, through any number of cumbrous doc- 
uments. The search for the proof of a single 
statement not unfrequently costs more time than 
the manufacture of an entire article or speech. 

This Book of the World, for example, contains, 
in a condensed form, facts and statistics concern- 
ing the United States and each of them, all me- 
thodically arranged and indexed, for which we 
should be obliged to explore a whole file of Amer- 
ican Almanacs, the census of 1840, the recent cen- 
suses of several States, the voluminous annual 
reports and documents of the Federal and State 


. Governments, &c. 


But, valuable as the work is, it yet admits 
of improvement. We would suggest, for in- 
stance, that in a second edition more ample in- 
formation be given concerning political, criminal, 
vital, and pauper statistics; and also, the valua- 
tion of different countries, especially of the sev- 
eral States of this Union. We have no doubt that 
the demand will be sufficient to warrant a second 
edition. 





Tue Cuovera: Its Cause, Prevention, and Cure. 

Dr. Charles Richardson of New York has late- 
ly issued a pamphlet thus entitled. His theory 
of the disease is, that it is produced by a minute 
diminution of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
that, owing to the reduced sensibility of the sys- 
tem, extra doses are required of remediate agents. 
He denounces blood-letting, narcotics, and stimu- 
lants, and relies alone on calomel, in large doses, 
from thirty to sixty grains, every half hour, one 
hour. or two hours, according to the violence of 
the attack. Combined with this, he uses sina- 
pisms over the chest and abdomen, and if they pro- 
duce no effect in ten or fifteen minutes, he uses 
flannels dipped in boiling water, so as to peel off 
the scarf skin, and then reapplies the mustard to 
the raw surface. The Doctor is rather a “rough 
customer.” 





Astugtic Papers. Edited by Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Boston. May, 1849. 

The object, plan, and terms of this periodical 
are peculiar. It is designed-to be a collection of 
papers, from master minds, presenting “the an- 
tagonistic views of Philosophy, of Individual and of 
Social Culture, which prevails among the various 
divisions of the Church, and of the Scientificand 
Literary World.” The plan is to issue a number 
whenever a sufficient quantity of valuable matter 
shall have accumulated to fill 256 pages, which 
will “in no case happen more than three times a 
year, perhaps not oftener than once a year.” 

No person is asked to subscribe for more than 
one number in advance; but whoever is so far 
pleased with the current number as to desire 
another, is requested to send an order to that ef- 
fect to the Editor, who is also Publisher, No. 13, 
West street, Boston. When a sufficient number 
of orders are given to pay for the publication, in- 
cluding compensation to the authors, a new num- 
ber will be printed ; the Editor being content to 
receive such profit as may accrue from the sale of 
other numbers, not subscribed for beforehand- 
The Publisher’s subscribers will have the num- 
bers at $1, payable on delivery. The price atthe 
book stores will be $1.25. 

The paper and type on which the work is 
printed are beautiful ; they could not be better. 

As we feel quite friendly to the undertaking, 
we shall give the table of contents for this num- 
ber, that the reader may form some idea of the 
significance of this claimant on the circle of 
thinkers : 

Introduction—The Word Zsthetic—The Editor. 

Art. I. Criticism —S. G. Ward. 

Art. Il. Music.—J. S. Dwight. 

Art. II. War.—R. Waldo Emerson. 

Art. 1V. Organization —Parke Goodwin. 

Art. V. Genius —Sampson Reed. ; 

Art. V1]. The Dorian Measure, with a Modern 
Application —The Editor. 

Art. VII. Correspondence—J. J. Wilkinson, 
M. R. C.S., London. 

Art. VIII. Main Street—N. Hawthorne. 

Art. IX. Abuse of Representative Govern- 
ment.—S. H. Perkins. 

Art. X. Resistance to Civil Government.—H. 
D. Therbam. 

Art. XI. Language—The Editor. 

Art. XII. Vegetation about Salem, Mass.—An 
English Resident. 

Poetry. 

Crawford’s Orpheus —The Editor. 

A Spirit’s Reply. 

Hymn of a Spirit Shrouded. 

Meditations of a Widow. 

. The Two-Fold Being. 
The Favorite. 


We have not had time to read many of the pa- 
pers. That on “ War,” by Emerson, is marked 
by breadth of view, novelty of illustration, and 
eloquence of expression. Hawthorne’s article is 
& panoramic survey of Boston at different epochs, 
from the time when its present site, “ leaf-strewn,” 
was marked by a faintly traced path, ere the 
White man’s axe had “smitten a single tree.” As 
usual, he is quiet, graceful, and picturesque. Two 
or three of its poems are full of beautiful thoughts. 

We wish the Editor great success in her high, 
and somewhat novel, undertaking. 





Boru Sivrs—A friend away up in New Hamp- 


shire, sending us money and subscription, lets fly 
at “the Democracy :” 


“ Other subscribers might be obtained, if there 
Were some to attend to it; but I have hard work 
to look after my Whig friends since Taylor's 
election. The Free Soil Democrats all faint or 
cave in here, unless the Whigs rouse them con- 
tinually. Either ——— op might obtain 
. dozen subscribers for you, who do not take any 
aie paper, if they would do their duty. 
—e they call Democracy in New Hampshire 
poe oe G been a sort of Tomfoolery, not half as 
alism, s0 Poel Whigery or old-fashioned Feder- 
cerned.»  ™ the Anti-Slavery question is eon- 


Another frieng , 
Whigs have it: 7 “ti Ohio lets the 


“I send you three new 
is gainin d. Ie j 
the old sation tes Pa ee aso Sige ties of 
for the Era. The W in this net of names 
are the most violent opposers of mallee ie 
yet they make great ane roy and 
Tatery pricciples, but they never do anyinnes 
diay? mad at the Democrats fiée-whee oe 
‘wold eee is the Ohio j they 
ve liked the glory of that 
(ther teous 
{ih Tepeal of the Black Laws) But thee pode wa 
Ifany man in the world is 
z ‘utterly without ex. 
cuse Be Foy it is an editor; for, 
yes of subscribers and corres- 
Pondénts he looks all around and 
over 
every question. tnd uniee 





names. The good work 








We had designed to publish entire the late 
speech delivered by Mr. Benton to the people of 
Missouri, at Jefferson City in that State, but we 
find a good share of it relates mainly to personal 
differences between himself and Mr. Calhoun, 
and not really necessary to elucidate the grounds 
of his appeal from the resolutions of instructions 
passed by the Legislature of his State. We there- 
fore omit as much as we can of the speech which 
relates to the personal differences of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators, without, at the same time, 
leaving out too much that may be necessary to 
give a true view of Col. Benton’s positions upon 
the question which .is pending between him and 
the people of Missouri. 
We also, for the purpose of giving our readers 
a correct idea of the nature of the contest now 
going on in Missouri, copy the short address to 
his constituents of Chariton and Howard counties 
by C. F. Jackson, Esq., author of the resolutions 
which passed the Legislature of Missouri, and 
from which the appeal is taken by Col. Benton. 
And in conclusion, we give the letter of General 
Foote to Henry A. Wise, in answer to the speech 
of Col. Benton. General Foote, regarding him- 
self as coming within the implications of the speech, 
has taken this method to reply. 
We have only to add, that if Mr. Calhoun shall 
consider it necessary to reply to Col. Benton, we 
shall then deem it our duty to publish those por- 
tions of the speech of the latter which we have 
omitted, together with the answer of Mr. Calhoun. 
° Washington Union. 


The “good share” of the speech relating, as 
the Union says, “mainly to personal differences 
between himself and Mr. Calhoun,” contains, as 
our readers know, a full and conclusive exposition 
of the gross inconsistencies and inflammatory 
course of Mr. Calhoun on the slavery question, 
and is not at all “personal” in the strict sense of 
the word. We must be permitted to doubt wheth- 
er, even thus mutilated, the speech of Mr. Benton 
would have found a place in that paper, had not 
some pretext been wanted for the publication of 
the letter of Mr. Foote—a letter written in his 
usual grandiloquent style, and the real object of 
which is, not to vindicate the course of the signers 
of the Southern Address, but to prove Mr. Ben- 
ton guilty of all sorts of inconsistencies, and an 
apostate from the Democratic brotherhood. A 
letter more bitterly, more ferociously personal, 
we have never read. This letter, which is an un- 
provoked attack upon Mr. Benton, who had made 
no allusion to the writer, occupies six solid col- 
umns of the Union; and Mr. Jackson’s address, a 
quarter of a column; while the space allowed to 
Mr. Benton is not quite five columns! Is there 
any possibility of mistaking the inveterate sec- 
tionalism of “the sole organ of the Democratic 
Party at the seat of Government?” The New 
Hampshire alliance has failed to remedy its nar- 
row partisanship. 


ISAAC P. WALKER. 

We have just read the proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the Democrats of Southport, Wisconsin, in 
relation to the conduct of Isaac P. Walker, the 
recreant Senator from that State. They exhibit 
so clearly the political treachery and bad faith of 
that man, that we shall ere long find place for the 
full report. 

After having violated solemn pledges, made in 
repeated speeches and numerous letters, calling 
God and man to witness his sincerity, after hav- 
ing palpably, grossly, in every particular, diso- 
beyed the repeated instructions of the Legislature 
that elected him, and after having been instructed 
by this same Legislature, almost unanimously, to 
resign, we need not be surprised to see the fol- 
lowing precious manifesto from his pen, addressed 
to the editor of a paper who was his fast friend 
till he received said letter: 


Mitwauxir, June 7, 1849. 

Frienp Hyer: Your letter of this date, inform- 
ing me that you “have received several communi- 
cations for publication, calling in question my 
course during the last session of Congress, upon 
the question of slavery,” was received this even- 
ing. I thank you for the motive which prompted 
it; for even this is more generous treatment than 
I have received from others connected with the 
press in this State. 

In answer to your inquiry I have to say, that a 
“ public statement will be made by myself upon 
the subject” of my course on the California ques- 
tion—but not until it suits my own convenience 
and inclination to make it. The Legislature as- 
sailed, accused, convicted, and (as they thought) 
executed me, in my absence, behind my back, and 
upon a false charge, giving me no opportunity to 
defend myself—to plead or offer my evidence. 
The felon would have been entitled to a trial—to 
be heard by himself and his witnesses. But not 
so have I been treated. Nothing would satisfy 
the aspirants in the Legislature, but a “bill of 
attainder” against me, hurried through in my ab- 
sence, and without any notice on my part. I have 
nothing more to fear from their baseness, or to 
hope from their justice or magnanimity. They 
neither could nor can go farther, either in their 
own disgrace, or in injustice to me. 

They first stab me in the back, and then ask 
me to turn and defend myself. Had the request 
been made before the treacherous and cowardly 
thrust was given, I should have at once complied 
with it, as a matter of duty as well as of pleasure. 
But not so now. Until the insult is withdrawn, 
I shall consult my own feelings and honor, and 
those of the friends who stand by me, as to the 
time, place, and manner, when, where, and how, I 
shall reply to the indignity. 

The people of Wisconsin, and especially the 
masses of the Democratic party, will one day see 
and learn that they have been shamefully impos- 
ed upon by a band of place-seekers, in regard to 
my effort to extend over California some kind of 
law, by which it might be saved to our Govern- 
ment, its people protected, and that prevented 
which is always seriously threatened—the estab- 
lishment of a Government on the Pacific coast, 
independent of and hostile to that of the United 
States. They will also learn that this imposition 
has been mainly practiced by men who never could 
or never tried to see any other merit in a principle 
or measure, than that which constituted it a hobby 
on which to produce excitement for the promotion 
of their own selfish and corrupt ends, and who, to 
accomplish which, would sacrifice every other in- 
terest, how dear soever to our country and people. 

In reference to the communications which have 
been sent to you for publication, you say; “ As 
they reflect somewhat on your (my) course, I (you) 
shall feel under obligation to give them publicity, 
unless I (you) are requested to delay further, that 
you (I) may be heard before the people.” 

I had become aware that the fact that communi- 
cations “ reflected somewhat on my course” consti- 
tuted a sufficient reason, with some editors, for 
giving them publicity. But I had not before 
learned that such was the case with you. I ad- 
mire your candor, however, in thus frankly giv- 
ing the reason why you shall publish the commu- 
nications mentioned. Or it may be that you did 
not mean to be so understood. But be this as it 
may, I have no request to make, that you should 
deny their publication farther. I am indifferent 
alike to the falsehood or malice of envious or hire- 
ling assailants and calumniators. Nor do I re- 
quest that you should withhold this letter from 
the public, if you have any desire to publish it, 
and should publish the communications to which 
you allude. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

I. P. Watxer. 


To show the effect of this brazen assurance, we 
quote the comments of the friend to whom it was 
addressed. He says: 

“It is insulting to the people, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of honor. We were among 
the first to pro his name for the office he 
now holds, and have avoided as far as possible 
taking any stand against him in his late derelic- 
tions of duty, in the hope that he would again 
right himself; but we can stand by him no longer. 
He has ~ a pew cut himself even ieee the 
party, and bid defiance to the people. We regret 
to see &® man make such a wreck of himself, but it 
is the work of his nature — impetuous, thought- 
less, and ungoverned by honesty.” ‘4 

The feeling among the People of Wisconsin 
may be inferred from the following letter, from a 
well-known citizen of that State: 

Buruineton, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Bamey: I suppose you have learned, 
through your exchanges in State, something 
of the rt that exists in relation to Senator 
Walker his amendment, You have also 
doubtless seen the t resolutions of our Le- 
gislature upon the same subject. Suffice it to say, 
that they were passed hy nearly a unanimous vote 
in the House, and with six dissen cogent Sen- 


ate. Three of those dissentients en- 
tirely with the resolutions, but desired to give 
Mr. Walker an to ex ’ 


if he could do £0, prior to 





zislature which conferred upon him the office ; 
sl Rese arabe erates and meet 
the first to tote, om g his incapacity and 
treachery, resolutions of censure, and instructions 


them. This, you will bear in mind, was the same 


place in the Era, and 

will copy. Wise: that all your exchanges 
the base perfidy before the American People. 
That this man, Walker, ever had any respectable 
degree of talent for fulfilling the responsible du- 
ties of United States Senator, his constituents, 
the people, never believed ; but his brother, who 
is Receiver in the Land Office at Milwaukie, left 
no means untried in his behalf. And notwith- 
standing his defective qualifications in general, he 
had made so many verbal and written pledges, to. 
support, to the dest of his ability, the Wilmot 
Proviso, he succeeded in getting elected. But I 
believe I speak the sentiment of nine-tenths of 
the people of this State, in saying that Wiscon- 
sin is not only willing, but anxious, to acknow- 
ledge to her sister States, throughout the Union, 
North and South, that she is heartily ashamed 
of the conduct of her Senator. To the North, 
we acknowledge that we have sent a traitor into 
our National Councils. Upon the South, we also 
confess that we have committed a deep injury: 
We have, to be sure, furnished them with a tool 
at a cheap rate; nevertheless, he is not worth 
what he cost, be the price never so small. They 
will not only find him absolutely valueless, but a 
— damage. At least, he has invariably proved 
himself such to every party and class of politicians 
in the West that have ever tried him. And I be- 
lieve that there is no political party or class of 
political men in Wisconsin, that has not been 
asufferer from him. There is a contempt felt for 
him here, by all parties, that is unspeakable. 
That we should send into our National Legisla- 
ture a man who should desert a fundamental prin- 
ciple of right, and a measure of public policy more 
important than any question that has engaged the 
attention of the American People since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, is truly and pain- 
fully humiliating. But that he should scandalize 
his State, and degrade himself, at the beck of 
Southern men, fil/s us ail with deep shame and 
mortification. 

Thus much for the perfidy of our Senator. In 
relation to his capabilities and qualifications, I have 
little to say ; but I believe it is the general wish 
of all his constituents, that, should you ever in- 
sist on the right to publish his speech, or any 
part thereof, in support of his. amendment, you 
would, in special kindness to Wisconsin, omit all 
that portion of it abounding in such unparalleled 
patriotism, glowing imagery, and profound argu- 
ment, in which he alludes to Northern fanaii- 
cism—to Boston—Faneuil Hall—Infant Liber- 
ty—Boyhood Independence—Mr. Webster, &c. 
The people of the West are not far enough ad- 
vanced in political science, intellectual culture, 
and refinement, to appreciate that yet. And you 
ought not-to “cast pearls before swine.” 

PENITENCE. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, June 25, 1849. 

I see by the Boston papers that old Harvard 
took one of the hottest days of this access of Ara- 
bian weather for the inauguration of her new 
President. There is no place like Cambridge for 
heat and dust at this season, and the crowd who 
sweltered in the procession under the unmitigated 
June sun, must have found the ceremony of Pres- 
ident-making a “custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” It must have 
been owing to the fever produced by such an ex- 
ertion, that the Alumni were tempted to cool 
down their hot blood by knocking over some of 
the police men, who were stationed to prevent a 
promiscuous rush to the hali where refreshments 
for the outer man were provided. From all that 
I hear, the President’s Inaugural Discourse was 
perfectly characteristic of the man—sound, calm, 
of a decidedly practical tendency, but with no 
pretensions to brilliant composition or powerful 
oratory. It must have been a trial to sit through 
its tedious length of ninety minutes, in that jam- 
med up assembly, with the thermometer at ninety 
degrees, while the intellectual mercury was down 
at least to the temperate, if not to the freezing, 
point. 

Mr. Sparks is a man of great sagacity, modera- 
tion, and discretion ; his habitual prudence, his 
native firmness and independence, his familiarity 
with general literature, his attainments in sci- 
ence, and his acknowledged eminence in his own 
peculiar department, admirably qualify him for 
his dignified station ; but he has nothing impos- 
ing or showy in his manners or address—his in- 
tellect has none of the qualities which produce a 
sensation in these days—he is no orator, as Brutus 
is—and, for a festival discourse, especially in the 
sultry midsummer, commend me to Brutus, or 
rather to the modern Cicero, the late admired and 
gifted President, Mr. Everett. 

Indeed there can scarcely be a greater contrast 
than there is in almost every respect between the 
character and genius of these two distinguished 
men. Mr. Everett would have lapped the audi- 
ence in a soft, dreamy Elysium, by the magic of 
his voice, by the soft, silvery eloquence, of which 
he is such a great master, until the approach of 
the evening twilight surprised them into a sense 
of the lapse of time. He is in his most congenial 
element at a literary festival of this kind. His 
grace, his tact, his mellifluous diction, the en- 
chantment of his tones, the felicity and affluence 
of his illustrations, his command of all the re- 
sources of literature, give him a power and charm 
on such occasions, which seem almost incredible 
to those who have merely read his printed ora- 
tions, or have listened to him only amidst the un- 
grateful scenes of political debate. 

He was born for a life of literary elegance and 
refinement, and it was a desertion of his destiny 
when he embarked on the troubled waters of pol- 
itics. The youngest. pupil in his class at college, 
he was deemed a wonder of precocious genius. 
He blossomed out at once with a luxuriance and 
beauty, that brought upon him all admiring eyes, 
made him the cherished favorite of society, and 
gave birth to shining hopes, that could not have 
been fulfilled without a miracle. Still, so long as 
he remained in the sphere of literature, the bril- 
liancy of his early promise was not betrayed. 
He shone with a light, attractive as the rainbow, 
through the circles where he moved ; there was a 
contagious enthusiasm in his love of letters, which 
inspired the youthful scholar with an inappeasa- 
ble zeal ; and exerted an influence on general go- 
ciety, which I could hardly describe to the stran- 
ger, without being accused of exaggeration. How 
many devoted friends have lamented his subse- 
quent career, and grieved with the liveliest sor- 
row that the allurements of political ambition 
should have seduced him from a position where 
he reigned without a rival, to one in which he was 
precluded by his temperament, his habits, his 
tastes, his whole intellectual nature, and his phys- 
ical, too, in fact, from ever attaining the highest 
elevation. 

Mr. Sparks’s history and experience have been 
of a very different character. He was born in 
an obscure village of New England, without any 
of the external advantages which would seem 
adapted to favor the constantly progressive emi- 
nence which he has attained. His early years 
were passed away from the influences of polished 
society, of books, of literary culture. 

He was devoted to manual labor, like so many 
of our most distinguished countrymen, until he 
was of an age to chalk out his own future course 
of life. A man in appearance and in maturity, 
when he entered college, he soon attracted atten- 
tion for his strength of character, and vigor of in- 
tellect. The President at that time, the late genial 
rac se Dr. Kirkland, early recog- 
vised his superior merits, and never lost an occa- 
sion to bring him into favorable notice. His ten- 
dency in college was rather to scientific pursuits, 
than to general literature, and soon after receiv- 
ing his degree he became an instructor in the de- 
partment of mathematics. There he displayed 
that happy union of firmness with urbanity, which 
has always since marked his intercourse with 
young men, and given him an infipence over their 
minds, which was among the most prominent 
qualifications that led to his designation for the 
Presidency. On leaving the University, he be- 
came pastor of the First Independent Church in 
Baltimore, now under the charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Burnap, and soon attained a deal of distine- 
tion as a learned theological writer, and a formi- 
dable controversialist. During his residence in 
Baltimore, he was elected Chaplajn to Congress ; 
this gave him an opportunity to enlarge both his 
acquaintance and his reputation ; and his discourses 
at the Capitol—especially one on the death of the 
Hon. Mr. Pinckney—are still remembered by 
many as models of impressive, earnest, and instruc- 
tive pulpit address. Like many of his order, 
however, he found the cares of the clerical profes. 
sion less congenial to his tastes than literary pur- 
suits ; rea pcg | Baltimore, he became the edi- 
tor of the North can Review, and soon com- 
menced the historical inv ons, in which he 
has since gained such honorable distinction. For 
several years past, he has occupied the Chair of 
History at Cambridge with brilliant success; and 

hen the Presidency was vacated by the resigna- 
on of | he was soon pointed to by 
“public opinion as the ek successor. 
Mr. Everett never himself at home in 
this office. He entered upon its duties with great 
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painfully oppressive sense of its responsibilities. 
is Inau Address was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm ; he was We!comed to his new 
post with the most flattering predictions of a tri- 
umphant career ; but the moment he began to look 
into some long-standing abuses, the faces of his 
colleagues were not as they once Were; and he was 
made to feel that he who attempts to change an 
old custom, enters upon a thankless task, especial- 
ly if it invades the drowsy ease Of any privileged 
Castle of Indolence. 

Mr. Everett is timid by nature, sensitive to a 
fault, and most unwisely dependent on the good 
opinion of his inferiors. This Wa8 soon discover- 
ed by the young men. With the petulance of 
youthful spirits, they soon began to put his firm- 
ness to rude tests. Every thoughtless sophomore 
learned to gratify his love of mischief, or of fun, 
by making the President uncomfortable. It was 
like the imperial eagle fretted by birds of ill 
omen ; but it placed the President in a false posi- 
tion, from which he scarcely recovered til] the 
day of his resignation. He has left the Univer- 
sity with impaired health, but with an unspotted 
fame ; and will no doubt find in congenial studies 
a satisfaction which he failed to obtain from emi- 
nence of position or brilliancy of reputation. 

Mr. Sparks, I venture to predict, will be more 
fortunate in his administration, from the fact that 
he will not attempt so much; that he will yield 
more to the current of popular opinion, and that 
he will stand fire without wincing or trembling. 
The boys will find him a hard nut to crack, if 
they attempt their pranks on him, and will soon 
find that it is not worth while to prick their fin- 
gers with a chestnut burr. 

So much for old Massachusetts, The truth is, 
every topic of interest here seems to be cut off, 
dried up, parched and shrivelled under the cop- 
pery sky. The expected hangings did not take 
place; the Mayor’s fast, as announced in the daily 
a was a dead failure, not even having been 

eard of at the Mayor’s office. Father Mathew 
did not arrive, although twice promised by the 
infallible “Express,” with Bishop Hughes and 
Dr. Pise as a body guard; and even the cholera 
ceases to be talked of, except by health officers 
and the daily reporters. There is a great excite- 
ment among the dogs; their noses are all in deep 
mourning, and they have learned that a “dog’s 
life” is equal to just four York shillings. Next 
to the dogs, who scent decapitation in every 
breeze, the dram-shops are in trouble—the Mayor 
having ordered them all and singular to be closed 
on Sunday. This ordinance was to be carried 
into effect yesterday, for the first time, much to 
the detriment of many thirsty souls, who depend 
on the Sunday paper and a glass of grog, to get 
through the day with any tolerable comfort. If 
I hear of any lives lost by abstinence from the 
usual brandy smasher, I will let you know in my 
next letter. C.N. E. 
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BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, June 23, 1849, 

Mr. Eprror: Yesterday the coroner’s jury as- 
sembled at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
for the purpose of holding an inquest on the hody 
of McCoy, the engineer who was injured by the 
railroad collision on the Boston and Worcester 
road, and who dicd yesterday. A great variety 
of testimony was offered, all of which went to 
show that the accident was caused by the inad- 
vertance of the deceased in not obeying strictly 
the orders of the superintendent. The jury ac- 
cordingly rendered a verdict corresponding with 
the facts elicited. 

On Wednesday last, the splendid stone church 
on Hanover street, recently occupied by the sogi- 
ety of Rev. Chandler Robbins, was offered for sale, 
by auction. Previous to the sale, the auctioneer 
stated that he had a sealed letter from the com- 
mittee, naming the lowest sum for which the 
church would be knocked off. The building was 
subject to a mortgage of $30,000, and of this sum 
$5,000 was due, the balance being payable in 1852. 
The first offer was $35,000, and from this the bids 
gradually rose to $39,900, when the bidding stop- 
ped, and the hammer fell. On breaking the seal 
of the letter, the amount specified was found to be 
greater than the highest bid, consequently it was 
declared to be no sale. The edifice is one of the 
most magnificent in the city, and its gost, in 1844, 
including the ten thousand feet of land on which 
it stands, was about $75,000. 

The inauguration of Jared Sparks as President 
of Harvard University, took place at Cambridge 
on Wednesday, the 20th instant. The inaugural 
exercises were conducted in the church, which 
was thronged to suffocation. The platform was 
covered with distinguished persons, among whom 
were Governor George N. Briggs,Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence, Chief Justice Shaw, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Reed, Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 

Without detailing the order of exercises, which 
occupied about three hours, the inaugural ad- 
dress was the one of most interest. Previous to 
this, Governor Briggs inducted Mr. Sparks into 
office in a short speech, at the same time present- 
ing him the charter keys and seal of the institu- 
tion, and expressing the hope that he would be 
enabled to fulfil the duties now imposed upon him. 
To these remarks the President replied in a few 
words, promising to do all in his power for the 
well-being of the University, and invoking the aid 
of the Supreme Being in the performance of the 
undertaking. 

After some intermediate exercises, followed the 
inaugural address. The subject chosen by the 
President was, “The Means, Methods, and Ob- 
jects, of a Collegiate Education.” In opening the 
address, the speaker dwelt on the associations 
connected with the place of meeting, glanced at 
the history of colleges generally, of American col- 
leges in particular, and pointed out the peculiari- 
ties of the latter, and the evils attending them ; 
he discussed the erroneous notion that colleges 
and common schools conflict, and that the former 
are not popular institutions, and declared that 
both were needed in a Republic, and both were 
equally Democratic. The speaker said there was 
no place like the college to take the self-conceit 
out of a young man, and spoke highly of the new 
attrition to which students are subjected by being 
thus brought into contact with each other. Of 
studies, the President praised most highly the 
dead languages and mathematics, and rejoiced that 
American colleges had always retained them. 

The address, which lasted an hour and a half, 
was an excellent production, and calculated to 
make a useful impression on the minds of the 
young men present. After the services in the 
church were concluded, a collation was partaken 
of in one of the college halls, and in the evening 
there was an illumination of the colleges. Thus 
closed the day. 

Dr. Harris’s “Man Primeval” is a rare book, 
and, unlike many books, it is in every sense what 
it professes to be, “ A Contribution to Theologi- 
cal Science.” It is one of those “ books which aye 
books,” as any one will find who reads it with the 
care and thought it deserves. The writer has ev- 
idently bestowed much labor on his work, and 
whoever would follow him through the range 
of thought he traverses, must study as he has 
studied. Every page, almost, bears the impress of 
the Christian and the Philosopher. In the treat- 
ment of his subject, Mr. Harris is eminently suc- 
cessful. His power of concatenation is superior, 
his logic close, and his conclusions accurate ; and 
while his views are original, his style is perspicu- 
ous, succinct, and often eloquent. To the theo- 
logical student, such a book is almost indispensa- 
ble, and to the private Christian, a luxury that 
must be known to be appreciated. 

A despatch yesterday informs us of the arrival 
of Rev. Father Mathew at New York, in the ship 
Ashburton. A committee have accordingly gone 
on from this city {o wait on the Rey. Father, and 
ascertain his intentions relative to his visit to 
Boston. It is expected that he will arrive here 
about the ist of July. 

The weather here for the last few days has been 
its no use, dear sir. Id describe it, but I 
can’t; and neither men nor thermometers can! 
Suffice it to say, the mercury in all the thermom- 
eters has gone up out of sight, and the dickeys on 
all the men have gone down ditto. 

Yours, truly, 





G. F.B. 





Batrimoxe anp Ono RattRoan—The follow- 
ing table will show the comparative e re- 
ceipts of the Baltimore and Ohio Be ae since 
the 1st of October last, when the fiscal year of the 
company commenced, compared with the aggre- 
gate receipts of the corresponding months of the 
previous year : 





1948. 1947. 
October - ‘ - $130,907.21 $125,452.74 
ovember - - 121,892.70 199,731.56 
ecember + - 146 611.60 19g.9e7 43 
. 1 

January- - - 192,56582 110,418.51 
February - + 106,05215 116,131.63 
March - - -. 170,96354 — 150,030.43 
Aped - = = 9 126,163.36 122,701.65 
[May - - - 125,403.88 143,611.63 
1,029,560.34 989,045.58 








This shows an increase in receipts in the eight 
pen since the ist of October ier the corres- 
ponding months of the previous year of $40,514.7 

ive increase forth a 
would make an in- 


This gratifying f evidence alike of the 
Prosperity of She sved snd of the vest leapgrtanpe 
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ELECTORAL REFORM—IRISH STATE PRISON- 
ERS —CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 


Ministers have announced their intention to 
introduce another Reform Act! This was done on 
the debate in the House of Commons, on the 5th 
inst.,on Mr. Hume’s motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to establish household suffrage, vote by ballot, 
triennial elections, and equal electoral districts. 
That motion was negatived by 268 to 82, but 
Lord John Russell avowed his opinion to be, that 
the franchise ought to be gradually extended so 
as to embrace the working classes, or at least a 
larger portion of them than now have votes. I 
expect that the ministerial project will be devel- 
oped next session, and that in the mean time 
nothing will be done with the bill proposed last 
year for Ireland, under which all persons rated to 
the relief of the poor, upon a rental of £8 per 
annum, were to have votes, In England, within 
certain privileged districts called boroughs, the 
householders paying a rent of £10 per year have 
votes. If this were extended to the country at 
large, the Radicals would have it all their own 
way. Ministers will no doubt try to preserve 
something like the existing division into boroughs 
and counties, because, under such a system, a few 
landed autocrats have more power than the might- 
iest and wealthiest cities. ‘Thus, Liverpool sends 
two members ; but a little town with two or three 
hundred voters; under the control of the neigh- 
boring Squire and Parson, also sends two. The 
great struggle will be to get rid of this system, 
which both Whigs and Tories cling to with des- 
perate tenacity. With a democratic House of 
Commons we shall soon witness mighty changes. 

The Government has resolved to commute the 
sentence upon Mr, O’Brien and the other'Irish 
State prisoners, convicted of treason, to transpor- 
tation for life. A petition, signed by 150,000 
persons, for a farther mitigation of the sentence, 
proved to be unavailing for the present, but the 
prisoners will be treated with consideration, and 
I have no doubt that ultimately they will receive 
a free pardon. It is said that the potato will suf- 
fer again this season from the old disease; it is 
certain that symptoms of the blight have appeared 
in some districts. The Incumbered Estates Bill 
has passed the Commons by an immense majority, 
and will pass the Lords also. 

The news from Germany this week is of thril- 
ling importance. The National Assembly has 
removed to Stuttgardt, fearing a coup de main on 
the part of the King of Prussia. It is not much 
safer where it now is, for the King of Wurtem- 
berg is the avowed enemy of the popular Consti- 
tution; and although he is now kept under con- 
trgl by his Ministers, he will throw them off the 
first opportunity. The City of Worms has been 
captured by the Hessian troops. The Dukes of 
Baden and Hesse Darmstadt and the King of 
Bavaria have applied to Prussia for troops to re- 
duce their subjects to submission ; and it is expect- 
ed that the Democratic movement in Baden, the 
Palatinate will be extinguished by an overwhelm- 
ing Prussian army, now being concentrated for 
the purpose. In that event, the Nationa] Assem- 
bly will be dispersed. 

‘The Emperor of Russia has undertaken to in- 
terfere in the quarrel between Denmark and Ger- 
—— and has demanded the evacuation of Jutland 
by the German troops. 

The Kings of Prussla, Hanover, and Saxony, 
have published a project of a Constitution for 
Germany, which is to supersede the popular Con- 
stitution voted by the” Representatives of the 
whole of the German people at Frankfort. The 
Princes of Germany are to elect a council to form 
the Executive Government. The King of Prussia 
is to preside over that council, which is also to 
exercise legislative power in conjunction with two 
representative bodies, a Senate. and House of 
Representatives, It is quite likely that the vari- 
ous State Governments will submit to this propo- 
sition, but it is certain that the people will possess 
scarcely any power if the scheme is carried into 
effect. The hopes of the friends of liberty rest 
upon the Natjona]l Assembly—the Revolutionary 
Government of Baden—and the assistance of 
France. But the prospect is gloomy enough. 

The King of Prussia has, by his own mere de- 
cree, abolished Universal Suffrage and the ballot 
in Prussia, and established an electoral law, de- 
signed to cheat the people with the appearance of 
freedom, without its substance. The elections 
under this new law are ordered to take place next 
month, and the Democrats will be in this predic- 
ament if they abstain from voting : the House will 
consist entirely of the tools of the Despots; while, 
on the other hand, if the people do vote, they will 
be giving their sanction to this new decree. The 
truth is, that the people have never been able to 
get any real power; the King is at the head ofan 
immense army, and can rely upon the assistance 
of the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and all 
the Kings of Germany. There is no intermediate 
course for Germany ; it must be either Democratic 
Republicanism or Despotism. 

The Russians have sent a force of upward of 
two hundred thousand men into Hungary, with 
nine hundred pieces of artillery. Buda was car- 
ried by assault by the Hungarians on the 20th 
ultimo ; they have possessed themselves of Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, and have driven General 
Puchner’s corpsinto Wallachia. With the aid of 
France, the Russians will be defeated, and Poland 
liberated. All eyes are turned upon the French 
Assembly, The new Austrian Commander-in- 
chief has been defeated in a general engagement 
at Trentsham. The new French Ministry, with 
M. Odillon Barrot at its head, has, after much 
difficulty and delay, been appointed, and will re- 
ceive the support of the Conservatives, although 
composed largely of members of the Democratic 
party. Dufaure, the present Minister of the In- 
terior, held the same office under Cavaignac ; he 
presides over a club of eighty or one hundred 
members, a sufficient number to hold the balance 
between the Conservatives and thorough Demo- 
crats. Dufaure’s party form a majority of the 
Cabinet, but this Cabinet will undergo the com- 
mon fate of coalition Ministries. 

The newly elected members for Algeria are So- 
cialists. This party is very strong in the Legis- 
lature, and there is no doubt that the problem of 
Association will be thoroughly discussed in 
France. All parties seem to be agreed that some- 
thing can be done to improve the condition of the 
working classes in every point of view. The Rev- 
olution will not be barren. 

The President’s Message is very unsatisfactory 
upon the affairs of the Roman Republic. It speaks 
of the Roman Government as being supported by 
a mere fraction of the people, or, rather, that such 
had been the belief of the French Government. 
It is a wonder that Dufaure’s party permitted 
this portion of the Message; but it will perhaps 
be said that it only relates what had been the 
views of the late Minister. By the last accounts, 
the French were encamped upon the high ground 
near Rome, and it is said that the General has 
been ordered to make a second attack. M. Les- 
seps has returned to Paris. The Austrians have 
got near enough to Venice to bombard the city. 
The bombardment commenced on the 29th, but 
the result of it is not known to us. R. 





A Goop Exampte.—James Buchanan, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, has presented to the city councils 
of Lancaster the sum of $4,000, to remain a per- 
petual fund, the interest whereof is to be annually 
expended in the purchase of fuel for the use of 
poor and indigent women, during inclement win- 
ter seasons. A donation honorable to the donor, 
and worthy of imitation. How much misery 
might be relieved, were all rich men properly im- 
pressed with the duty of appropriating their 
wealth to works of substantial beneficence, rather 
than of ostentatious charities ! 


——_———— 


Kentucxy.—Colonel A. White and Judge Dan- 
iel Breck, both of Madison county, are rival Whig 
candidates for Congress in this district, last rep- 
resented by Green Adams. John P. Martin, Loco, 
ran in between two Whigs four years ago, though 
the district is Whig nearly two to one. Such a 
blunder may be committed again. 

The question of Slavery is now heing agitated 
pretty generally, and candidates favorable to the 
ultimate extinction of Slavery will be run in many 
counties. It is evident, however, that the Pro- 
Slavery party preponderates. In Louisville, a 
distinct Gradual Emancipation ticket has been 
formed, composed of two Whigs and one Loco. 
We hear of Emancipation candidates in Madison 
Garrard, Lewis, Fayette, and several other coun- 
ties. 

Ex-Senator Morehead, we are happy to see, is 
a candidate on the right side in Kenton county. 
Hon. John W Tibbatts, late M. C., ditto in Ma- 
son. Mr. Tibbatts lately had a number of slaves 
left him by his father-in-law, Gen James Taylor, 
and promptly emancipated them -N. Y. Tribune. 





To rue Epitors anp PUBLISHERS OF THE Uqit- 
gp States: M, Vatten e wighes to Mags in he 
“ American Library,” which is now being formed 
in the City Hall, at Paris, “.A Collection of Amer- 
ican Newspapers, presented to the City of Paris by 
the Journalists of the United States. July 4th, 1849,” 

He will thank all sey hey “aig grt send 
to the Boston Daily Bee (the editor pf which has 
undertaken to form the 


ion) @ copy of their 
under vablished ou the ath of Jet 1849, with a | 


copy of each semi-weekly and weekly which th 
may issue during the first week in July. Papers 


published in cpio 4 nations, and adend 
a. wxaeuledbmente wil be made thrvugh ‘hi ‘ 
Bee of all ancien received, , 9s 
Editors ae “ gopy” the above notice, 

bear it in wiel enladestcianes ame 


Of the Era, containing Mr. Benton’s speech, and 
Fisher’s Lecture, with the reply to it, can be ob- 
tained by application at our office. Those order- 
ing them to be sent by mail, shall have them at 
three cents a-piece. They are sterling documents 
for circulation in the South. 


=> Tue Soutn anp tHE Norru—By a Caro- 
LINIAN—Being a Reply to a Lecture on the North 
and the South, by Ellwood Fisher, in neat pamph- 
let form, 32 pp., can be had of Buell & Blanchard. 
Price, $2 per 100. 





Nots ror tar Azoxitionists—We learn that 
Dr. James Davis took with him to Constantino- 
ple, from this city, four slaves and one free color- 
edman. Two of the slaves and the free colored 
man have voluntarily returned here in the brig 
John Hunter, arrived on Tuesday from Liverpool. 
These slaves have visited various places in Eu- 
rope, under temptations to leave the service of 
their owner, if they had chosen, but, whatever 
inducements were held out by Abolitionists, they 
preferred servitude in the United States to free- 
dom in Europe—Gharleston Evening News. 


If the two returning slaves of Dr. Davis prove 
that slavery ig preferable to freedom, what is 
proved by the ten thousand runaway slaves in 
Canada, and the hundreds of fugitives every year, 
who never return? 

The presumption is, that strong domestic ties, 
drawing these two slaves homewards, overcame 
whatever temptations they may have had to stay 
in Turkey ; for certainly they could not have re- 
mained in ignorance of their favorable prospects, 
had they refused to return. Speaking of Dr. 
Davis and his slaves, Lieutenant Lynch remarks : 
“So far from being a mere transportation of 
slavery, from one country to another, the very act 
of removal is a guaranty of emancipation to the 
slave. By a law of the Ottoman Empire, no one 
within its limits can be held in slavery for a period ex- 
ceeding seven years. * * * In Turkey, every 
colored person employed by the Government re- 
ceives monthly wages ; and, if a slave, is emanci- 
pated at the expiration of seven years, when he 
becomes eligible to any office beneath the sover- 
eigaty. Many of the high dignitaries of the Em- 
pire were originally slaves ; the present Govern- 
or of the Dardanelles is a black, and was a short 
time since freed from servitude. There is here no 
prejudice founded on distinction of color. The ave- 
nues of preferment are open to all, and he who is 
most skilful, accomplished, and persevering, be 
his complexion ruddy, brown, or black, is most 
certain of success,” 

Even the News must admit that American sla- 
very is less civilized and humane than Turkish. 





Crevir To Wuom Crepit.—Several papers 
have lately copied Grace Greenwood’s story, en- 
titled the “Rose Wreathed Cross,” from the Eva, 
Without giving us credit—among them, the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, which, as it is generally careful in 
such matters, must have forgotten in this case. 
We pay liberally for our contributions, but have 
no objection to their being taken, provided the 
proper credit be given. 





James W. Taytor, formerly of the Cincinnati 
Morning Signal, has become associate editor of 
the Sandusky (O.) Mirror, a daily paper advocating 
the doctrines of the Free Democracy. Mr. Tay- 
lor, in addition to these, announces as one of the 
measures he intends to urge, the annexation of 
contiguous territory, by fair, honorable, and peace- 
ful means. 





Tue Memreuts Lerrer or Mr. Carnovn, in 
which he advises the South to have nothing to do 
with any railroad to the Pacific, until its claim to 
carry slaves into California shall be recognised, 
is a sure indication of the course he and his fol- 
lowers intend to pursue on the subject in the 
next Congress. The Richmond (Va) Whig dis- 
claims sympathy with any such folly: 

“ We beg leave to enter our protest for Vir- 
ginia in this matter. Let the decision of the 
question be what it may, we insist that she shall 
have her portion of the trade that is expected to 
come to us from the Pacific. She is opposed to 
the Wilmot Proviso, but she cannot exactly un- 
derstand the sense of biting off her own nose to 
spite her face. 

“ Mr. Calhoun has been guilty of as many fol- 
lies as any public man whose conduct has ever 
come under our observation. This, we think, 
may be fairly considered the climaz of them all. 
It even throws in the shade that most exquisite 
piece of folly, his letter to the American minister 
at Paris, which, by disclosing the fact, that he 
aimed at the annexation of Texas in order to se- 
cure the ascendency of the slave States in the 
Union, roused the anti-slavery feeling in the 
North, and madeit the common bond of one of the 
most formidable parties that ever had existence 


in this country.” 
ae 1 Ree 


AvproinTMENTS.—We do not publish the nu- 
merous appointments made by the Administra- 
tion, because they are of the least possible inter- 
est to the community generally. But, some of 
general interest require notice. 

Mr. Marsh of Vermont, member of Congress 
elect, has been appointed Minister to Constanti- 
nople; Mr. Barringer of North Carolina, Min- 
ister to Spain; Justin Butterfield of Illinois, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, vice 
Richard M. Young, resigned ; and Orlando Brown, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 





Maine on Stavery.—In the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, last week, the following pream- 
ble and resolution were adopted, almost unani- 
mously : 

“ Whereas the people of Maine regard slavery 
with feelings of profound abhorrence; as con- 
flicting with the great principles of Freedom and 
Free Government, detrimental to political pro- 
gress, and it ought not to be upheld or sanctioned 
in the capital of our glorious Union, the very 
sanctuary of liberty ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use their ut- 
most influence to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia by all constitu- 
tional means.” 

The vote in the House of Representatives was, 
yeas 112, nays 14. The vote in the Senate was 
unanimous. In the latter body, there are but 
three Whig members, and about a third of the 
members of the House are Whigs. 

National Intelligencer. 

Perhaps, if the political complexion of the 
Legislature were the other way, the resolutions 
might not have been announced in that paper. 
As it is, we see no report of them in the “sole 
organ of the Democratic party at the seat of 


Government.” 
—_—_—_e——— 


Pourrics ty Auanama—Mr. Belser, it seems, 
declines running for the Governorship of Ala- 
bama ; so the Whigs in that State have failed in 
the attempt at a coalition. 





Orzcon.—We have further advices from Ore- 
gon, although the dates are no later. Precisely 
the same state of things prevails there as in Cali- 
fornia. Everything is extremely high in price, 
labor being highest, and very difficult to procure. 
The Qregoniana who went to California were 
generally returning very rich, and it is also said 
that many of the California emigrants had 
bought land in Oregon, and were about to emi- 
grate thither, as soon as they procured enough of 
the precious dust of the Sacramento valley, 

That extensive country is filling rapidly, anda 
Government has been tranquilly org: and 
is passing wholesome lawg for the welfare of the 
new Territory. The Legislature has pameea a law 
establishing a mint,a measure exclusively belong- 
ing to Congress, but will be considered as recom- 
mendatory. That body also passed a law for re- 


ardent spirits among the Indians; an act to pre- 
vent gaming ; and sundry other- wholesome laws. 
The Legislature elected judicial officers, directors 
of the mint, marshal, Indian agent, &c, 


From Sr. Dominco.—The latest report from 
the civil war here is, that President Jimenes has 
been fain to retreat from his intention to hold out 
against Santana and the army. ; 
Jimenes cscspin 


rendered on ia Roel of Mey, 
glish man-of-war, 
ica. Some forty 





on board of wo etek 
onyey to 

Re totes, arrested by arder of Santana. 

gale was restored, and business beginni 

cevive. 
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GREAT CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 


_ 


We again call attention to the Anniversary, to 
be held on the 13th of July ensuin g, of the pas- 
sage of the Ordinance of 1757 The New York 
Evening Post remarks: 

“Would it not be proper that the Free Democ- 


racy throughout the Union should , 
expressions of its sympathy with this me are 


and take the proper step8 to secure tinge 
State a full representation? The Cincinnati 


Globe suggests that county conventions be held. to 
appoint delegates, and to express ‘such opinions 
upon the political questions of the day, both Na- 
tional and State, as the time demands’ We sub. 
mit this suggestion to the Democratic County 
Committees of New York.” 


ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 





To the Free Democracy of the United States, and all 
Friends of Freedom: 


The Convention of the Free Democracy of the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, recently held, imposed upon the undersign- 
ed the grateful duty of making the necessary preparations 
for the assembling of the Great Convention of the Opponents 
of Slavery Extension. and Slave Power Domination, which 
they invite to meet at Cleveland, on the thirteenth of July, 
the sixty-second anniversary of the adoption of the ever- 
memorable Ordinance of 1787. 

That Ordinance has been to the People and States of the 
Northwest a copious and unfailing source of blessing and 
benefit. It lies at the foundation of all our institutions, im- 
parting to them its own character and vitality. 

The exclusion of Slavery from the Territory for which it 
was framed—then the whole territory held by the nation— 
marked most significantly the original, and gave a most sa- 
cred pledge of the future, policy of the American People. 
That People is now called upon to decide whether this pol- 
icy shall be maintained, and this pledge redeemed, by the 
application of the principles of the Ordinance to the vast 
Territories acquired from Mexico. Within this question 
lies another, of greater importance, if greater be possible, 
namely: “ Shall the influence and favor of the General Goy- 
ernment be exerted, so far as it can be legitimately and con- 
stitutionally, on the side of Freedom, in the great struggle 
now going on in our land, between Liberty and Slavery?” 

It is fit that men who espouse the Liberal side of these 
questions should meet for conference and consultation on 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance. 

We therefore earnestly invite the Free Democracy of the 
Union to assemble in mass at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 13th 
July, 1849, to confer together upon the present aspects of 
our great cause, aud to devise appropriate measures by 
which it may be advanced. Nor would we restrict this in- 
vitation to the Free Democracy. We rather ask all who 
value the blessings of the Ordinance of 1787, and are resoly- 
ed to demand its extension over all American Territories, to 
come up to the Convention, and mingle their aspirations and 
counsels with ours. 

B. ROUSE. 

L. D. GRISWOLD. 
JOHN E. CARY. 
JAMES WADE, Jun. 


B. STEADMAN. 
JOSEPH LYMAN. 
PETER CAUOL, 
W. A. OTIS, 


D. BALDWIN. J. PROUDFOOT. 
JOHN C. VAUGHAN. THOMAS BROWN. 
C. BRADBURN. 








DR. DUDLEY’S DENTISTRY. 
Great Improvement in Dental Surgery. 


Improved Artificial Teeth, and a New and Elegant 
Principle for their Insertion. 


D*. A. S. DUDLEY, Surgeon Dentist, would respectfully 
invite the attention of the public to his improved plan 
of constructing and inserting Artificial teeth, which possesses 
great advantages over the commun method. 

1. No wood or any other absorbent substance is employed 
in the new method. The objections to the wood are very 
great. It absorbs the fluids of the mouth, and not only pro- 
duces intolerable stench, but invariably spoils the stumps of 
teeth into which it is introduced. 

2. Teeth inserted upon Dr. Dudley’s method can be taken 
out and replaced with perfect ease by the patient, and thus 
kept in a clean and healthy condition. And this to any per- 
son of refinement must be an important consideration, as 
there is nothing more intolerable than that person's breath 
who wears a set or part of set of teeth that cannot be remov- 
ed and cleansed daily. 

Dr. Dudley feels confident that he can satisfy any person 
with a common share of intellect, of the superiority of his 
method over any other practiced by the profession. 


From the Rev. Sylvester Cobb, of the Christian Free= 
man. 


Supsrior Dentistry.—Of our own choice, and with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, we say publicly a few words on the den- 
tal workmanship of Dr. Dudley, of Boston, whose establish- 
ment is at 238 Washington street, corner of Central Court. 
His new method of inserting teeth is a discovery of great im- 
portance, having advantages in respect to curability, con- 
venience, cleanliness, aud healthiness, above all others. It 
is a real improvement. He has done an important piece of 
work for a member of our family, which cannot, we think, be 
surpassed by art. The satisfaction with the work affords 
such pleasure as almost compensates for the misfortune 
which rendered it necessary. 


Communicated to the Christian Reflector, ly Rev. H. 
Marchant, of Reading, Mass. 


Dr. Dungy: Allow me to add mine to the testimony of 
many others who have taken occasion to speak of your skill 
in your ie ae of dental surgery. And I need scarcely 
say more than express my entire satisfaction with the dif- 
ficult but completely successful achievement in the case of a 
member of my own family. 

With the hope that you may not fail to meet the full ap- 
preciation which should ever attend accomplished merit, I 
am, most respectfully, yours, H. MARCHANT. 


From the Daily Times. 


Dr. DuptrY—His IMPROVEMENT IN SETTING TEETH.— 
If any reliance can be placed on the testimony of those who 
have examined this method of inserting teeth, and are now 
wearing teeth inserted by him, it must be one of the greatest 
improvements ever mide in dental surgery, and worthy of 
the attention of all persons who are desirous of supplying the 
lack of good natural teeth. 


From Rev. B. M. Fay. 


Dr. Dudley, Surgeon Dentist, is permitted to publish the 
following letter from Rev. B. M. Fay, of Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts, pastor of the Congregational church at that 
Place, in commendation of his new method of setting teeth, 
upon which he had constructed an upper set nearly two 
years ago. 

Dr. Duptey: I am happy to inform you that the teeth 
which you inserted for me, on your new and improved plan, 
have more than equalled my expectations. For the purpose 
both of mastication and speech, they are nearly if not quite 
as good as natural teeth. No consideration would tempt me 
to part with them, unless it were the certainty of being able 
to obtain others like them. Very respectfully, yours, 

B. M. FAY. 
From the Chronotype. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT IN DENTISTRY.—We have in- 
spected a plan of setting teeth invented by Dr. Dudley, at 
No. 238 Washington street, which seems to us to have sev- 
eral important advantages over the common method of per- 
ishable pivots. We cannot but advise all our friends who 
are about to have their dental apparatus repaired by art, to 
examine Dr. Dudley’s method before employing any other 
Dentist. 

From the Quincy Patriot. 


We have examined several specimens of Dr. Dudley’s 
work, and, so far as we are able to judge, deem them of a su- 
perior order, both as to beauty and durability. 


From Dr. Cornell, Editor of the Journal of Health. 


We bave examined Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
artificial teeth, and consider it one of the most happy inven- 
tions of this age of improvement. 


From the Daily Evening Transcript. 


IMPROVEMENT.—We had an opportunity, a dey or two 
since, of examining Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
teeth, and it certainly appears to be a very neat and desira- 
ble method of supplying the lack of sound and natural teeth, 
and free from the objections common to the old plan of in- 
serting teeth. 

OF Office, No. 238 Washington street, Boston. 

June 23 —Im. 
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Magazine. 
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Ags Letters trom Cuba, hy W.C. Bryant.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. - 

4. Dog Breaking ; The Pocket and the Stud. — Quarterly 
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5. Romance of Russian History.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
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Wasninaron, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehensian, inc!ndes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
OLIVE LEAF. 


Mr. Eprtor: Will you permit me to solicit 
your attention to the following appeal to the 
friends of Peace in America? You would do 
much to give effect to the proceedings, if you 
would publish this appeal in your journal. If it 
should be too long to be inserted entire, perhaps 
you would be so good as to give a part of it, or to 
make it the subject of an editorial article or para- 
graph. Most ducers yours, 














Exrav Burritt. 
15 New Broad street, London, May 9, 1849. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN AMERICA : 


Dear Frienps: We have just returned, after 
three weeks’ sojourn in Paris, whither we were 
deputed to go by the London Committee, in order 
to make the needful preliminary inquiries and 

reparations for the Peace Congress, intended to 
be held in that city in the month of August. We 
were met there by an earnest and ze:lous fellow- 
laborer, M. Visschers, President of the last Con- 
ess at Brussels, who came as the representative 
of the Belgian Committee, and who rendered us 
the most valuable aid in our mission, as did your 
estimable countryman, Mr. George Sumner. We 
were welcomed on our arrival with the mos’ ear- 
nest cordiality by M. Bouvet, who procured for us 
an immediate introduction to M. Lamartine. We 
felt, from the first moment, when it was proposed 
to hold the Congress at Paris, that in no way 
could our object be so effectually subserved as by 
enlisting the sympathies and gaining the counte- 
nance and codperation of this illustrious man, al- 
ways known as an ardent friend of Peace, and 
lately raised to an elevation so conspicuous and 
honorable in the presence of all Europe. M. de 
Lamartine received us with great kindness and 
courtesy, and when our project was explained to 
him, assured us, in the most emphatic language, 
of his deep interest in our cause, and of his wil- 
lingness to aid us to the utmost of his power in 


accomplishing our object, and authorized us to in- - 


form our friends in England and America that he 
was prepared to codperate with other gentlemen 
in Paris in making suitable preparations for the 
Congress, and in giving a warm welcome to those 
delegates from various countries who would visit 
France on that occasion; adding, that if it were 
deemed desirable, he would go in person to Havre 
to receive the American deputation on their ar- 
rival, and to conduct them to Paris. 

Having thus succeeded in securing the sympa- 
thy and sanction of this great man to our enter- 
prise, we then sought access to many celebrated 
men, members of the National Assembly, eminent 
writers and philanthropists, known to be favora- 
ble to our principles, by all of whom the proposal 
was received with great interest and encourage- 
ment. And we have now the satisfaction to an- 
nounce that the following gentlemen have dis- 
tinctly given their adhesion to the movement, and 
signified their willingness to unite in a Commit- 
tee of Organization, to prepare for the Congress, 
in conjunction with M. de Lamartine: M. Horace 
Say, Councillor of State; F. Bastiat, M. Wolow- 
ski, M. F. Bouvet, members of the National As- 
sembly ; Emile de Girardin, Editor of La Presse ; 
M. Duveyzier, Editor of Le Credit ; M. Guillau- 
min, Editor of Le Journal des Economistes ; M. Jo- 
seph Garnier, Editor of L’ Annuaire de ? Economie 
Politique; Marquis de la Rochefoucauld-Lain- 
court, President of La Societe de la Morale Chire- 
tienne ; Viscoute de Melun, a distinguished phi- 
lanthropist ; M. Chevalier, and M. Renzi. 

Such are the men, dear friends, who are pre- 
pared to welcome us to the soil of France, and to 
unite in the advocacy of our great principles. The 
question which now anxiously returns to us is, 
Will the friends of Peace on both sides of the At- 
lantic worthily sustain the assembly that is to be 
convened and constituted under such illustrious 
auspices? Shall we have a delegation of earnest 
men, powerful in character and numbers, such as 
the greatness of the occasion will demand, and of 
which, in inviting the men we have mentioned to 
associate for the purpose, we have inspired an ex- 
pectation? For England we can answer with con- 
fidence. Many hundreds of her wisest and best, 
headed by such men as Richard Cobden, William 
Ewart, Charles Hindley, Joseph Sturge, are pre- 
pared to testify to their French neighbors the 
depth and sincerity of their convictions on the 
question of Peace, by gathering around the most 
eminent of their fellow-citizens on that memora- 
ble occasion. And will America prove unequal to 
the demand made on her enterprise and humani- 
ty? We believe not. No fact in connection with 
the coming Congress excited so deep and general 
an interest in France as the assurance we ven- 
tured to give, that many of the friends of Peace 
from the United States might be expected to visit 
the French capital, and bear part in the delibera- 
tions of our Congress. Now, just in proportion 
to the feelings of kindly interest and pleasure 
which this announcement has inspired in France, 
will be the severity of their disappointment, and 
our mortification, should our promise on your be- 
half fail. 

Have we presumed too much, dear friends, on 
the energy of American character, on the spirit 
and fervor of American philanthropy, on the zeal 
and devotion of American Christianity, in giving 
such an assurance? We earnestly hope not. 
Standing foremost, as you do, among the nations 
of the world, for hardy activity, for bold and ad- 
venturous enterprise, shall it be said that the 
cause of universal peace and humanity is too fee- 
ble to inspire the national genius? But we will 
appeal to higher motives than national pride. We 
call up before your mind the image of bleeding 
humanity, of fettered civilization, of outraged and 
insulted Christianity, standing on the shores of 
Europe in supplicating attitude, and, with appeal- 
ing voice, entreating you to come over. We be- 
seech you, dear friends, to hear and obey this ap- 
peal, by sending forth a goodly company of your 
Most. eminent citizens, who by their wisdom and 
eloquence shall worthily sustain the reputation of 
rar country in this great assembly, which prom- 

es to be, more than any other of modern times, 
a full representation of the progressive intelli- 

ce, philanthropy, and moral power of the civ- 
ilized world. 
We are, dear friends, yours, truly, 
Henry Ricnarp, 
Extav Buraitt, 
Secretaries of the London Peace-Congress Committee. 





For the National Era, 


THE FREE SOIL FESTIVAL AT CLEVELAND. 


Sourn Haptey, Mass., June 4, 1849. 
Dear Sir: The article in the last Era, quoted 
from the Western Reserve Chronicle, upon the Free 
Soil Festival at Cleveland, has some very good sug- 
gestions, but does not propose to go quite so far as 
the state of the case requires. It is true that the 


fact, of itself, of such a gathering, carries con- 


sternation into the Hunker camp, yet there are 
other influences which counteract in a measure 
the effect which is at first produced on the politi- 
cian. I refer to the Executive patronage, which 
is the most potent adversary we have to contend 
with, wielded as it is by the Prince of Slavehold- 
ers, and sustained by a power behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itself. From the descrip- 
tion given by yourself of the efforts necessitated 
to be made by the emergency of the case to sus- 
tain the principles of the Wilmot Proviso in the 
House, while the Executive power reclined upon 
its dying bed, what may we not ex from its 
influence when renewed into blooming youth or 
mature manhood? Past experience has taught us 
that no expression of the people, other than by 
poet action, will avail to stay the progress ot 

uman slavery, or curb the Executive power. 
That such action can and does restrain, must be 
apparent to every intelligent mind. The ques- 
tion arises, how can such a power be brought to 
bear upon the Executive patro ? 

The way is easy, simple, and constitutional. I 
would propose that, at the Convention at Cleve- 
land, or at a subsequent Convention, a committee be 
appointed from the present members of Congress, 
or otherwise, if thought best, whose duty as such 
shall b+ to take notice of the political action of 
members of Congress upon the Slavery question. 
That the Convention express the wish that, when 
an Anti-Slavery Administration comes into pow- 
er, (which will probably be the next,) the Execu- 
tive may be guided in the appointments to office, 
so far as relates to members of Congress from this 
time to that, by the advice and recommendation 
of said committee. , 

Under such circumstances, it would not take 

ern men long to solve the problem, which 
would be the most desirable, a few years of service 
for slavery, with the infamy inseparable from such 
es Ce, OF a road open before them to the highest 
pete te the gift of the nation. I would ask the 
ughfaced members to look at Dwight, of our 
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balances and found wanting in pro-slaveryism, 
and consequently rejected. 

I would suggest the propriety of associating in 
the committee, with ournoble Hale and Giddings, 
that intellectual giant, the Missouri Senator, who 
always carries through what he undertakes ; also, 
such men as Wentworth, King, Wilmot, Wilson, 
and Judge Allen of our State. I submit the sub- 
ject to wiser heads than mine. C. E. 


RUSTICATING. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE SUMMER? 
Dr. Baitey: Does it ever occur to you how 

many thousands of cits are just_now asking the 

aforesaid question? _ ? 

Fortunately, there is not a more rational, use- 
ful, healthful direction given by the tyrant, Fash- 
ion, to the thoughts of her numerous votaries, 
than that of running away, during the hot months, 
from fiery brick walls, parched streets, and op- 
pressive counting-houses, to revel in the glorious 
country air. 

Some to the seaside, some to medicinal 
springs; but the great secret, after all, is to get 
to the country—some lovely spot, where, as a 
prime point, the water is agreeable to the taste, 
and where you can enjoy at will the fine open 
woodlands, and freely use the walks and drives 
amid the rich foliage that is ever drinking up 
those very gases so deleterious to human life, 
but on which the vegetable life depends for its 
vigor, ani to which the majestic forest owes its 
luxuriance and folial beauty. 

Many cannot well go so far away from the cities 
but that they may frequent their homes, leaving 
their families at the country retreat. To this end 
there is perhaps no locality so admirably adapted 
(for New York and Philadelphia, at least) as the 
Bonaparte Houses, near Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey. The large, airy mansion, together with its 
beautiful park, carved out into labyrinthine paths 
and carriage-ways, miles upon miles, under the 
over-arching foliage—the handiwork of the late 
Joseph Bonaparte—and constituting, perhaps, the 
finest private drives in America, is very attract- 
ive. 

The rooms of the mansion are larger and more 
airy than common, the water is excellent, and al- 
together bespeaking more comfort in the tout en- 
semble of the establishment, than is, it is believed, 
elsewhere to be found. 

Reader, whoever you are, that may be just now 
sweltering in any city, from New Orleans to Bos- 
ton, hie away for a time to this pretty spot, 
You'll never regret the experiment, and may, 
with a good conscience, Kerr Coon. 


New York, June 15, 1849. 


THE DIFFICULTY AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


From the Alta California. 


The Legislative Assembly—The Alcalde—The Mili- 
tary and the de facto Government. 

Our town has been convulsed within the last 
week with the intelligence that the military had 
arrayed itself against the people, and that the 
commanding officer of the Pacific division had in 
effect pronounced the action of the Legislative 
Assembly for this district null and void. 

We have not yet been enabled to procure the 
whole correspondence which has caused this ex- 
citement for publication, although we have pe- 
rused the most of it. Such as has been furnished 
us, we give to the public, with some reminiscences 
and remarks of our own, which we deem perti- 
nent to the occasion. 

On the hoisting of the American flag in this 
place, in July, 1846, the American forces found 
here an alcalde, who had power corresponding to 
that (as near as we have ascertained) of a police 
magistrate in theUnited States, who was author- 
ized to sell one town lot of fifty varas square to 
any individual who would bind himself to fence 
it and erect a building upon it within one year, 
who had the control of public funds, and whocol- 
lected and expended the revenue. This state of 
affairs was continued by the American authori- 
ties until August of 1847, when Governor Mason, 
by reason of many complaints against the ill- 
defined powers and assumptions of the alcalde, 
authorized the election of six citizens, to consti- 
tute a Town Council. The powers of this body 
were not expressly defined, but were generally 
supposed to be such as pertain to bodies of that 
character in the United States. The alcalde sat 
with them, as president of the board, and had a 
casting vote. One of the acts of this Town 
Council was to elect a member of its body town 
treasurer, another to authorize’ the grading of 
streets, a third to authorize the erection of a 
school-house, a fourth to repeal the Mexican laws 
relative to the improvements required upon lots 
to entitle the purchaser to a valid deed, and a 
fifth to passa law tor raising revenue. This body 
continued in existence until the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1848, when it expired by limitation. They 
passed a law authorizing o new election on the 
27th of December, for seven members of a new 
council to succeed them. This election was duly 
held; but a majority of the old council were not 
satisfied with the result, and declared the election 
nugatory, because fraudulent votes were polled, 
and ordered a new one. Four-fifths of the citi- 
zens thought that this was an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power on the part of the old town 
council, and they would not attend a new election. 
An election was held, however, by the factioniste, 
and we then had the spectacle of three town 
councils in existence at one and the same time. 
The old council finally voted itself out of existence 
on thé 15th January, 1849, and the other two kept 
up @ cross-fire of counter enactments for a few 
weeks longer. The minority town council finally 
thought it necessary to correct the abuses of the 
alcalde’s office, but no sooner did they venture on 
this forbidden ground, than a chainman of one of 
their committees was arrested by the alcalde, and 
would have been imprisoned, had not the citizens 
interfered and rescued him from the sheriff. Dur- 
ing all this time, the office of alcalde had been a 
serious evil to the people of this town and flis- 
trict, by reason of its assumptions, and tyranny, 
and fraud, and within the last few months the al- 
calde had been twice invited to resign by the cit- 
izens. Despairing of ever being able to establish 
public justice on a proper basis, so long as the peo- 
ple were at the mercy of this officer, a convention 
of the people of this district was then called, at 
which it was resolved to elect a Legislative As- 
sembly of fifteen members, who should have power 
to make such laws as might be deemed necessary, 
provided they did not conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States nor the common law 
thereof. This legislative body was to exist for 
one year, unless sooner superseded by competent 
authority. 

It was fondly hoped by the well disposed citi- 
zens of San Francisco that the establishment of 
this Legislature, and the election of three justices 
of the peace, would give a new impetus to the 
prosperity of the place, and elevate its character 
abroad. It was believed that the bickerings and 
disunion which had heretofore existed would be 
ended, and that the great body of the citizens 
would sustain the Legislative Assembly, whilst 
the few who have plucked the public goose of 
nearly every feather, would sink into that obliv- 
ion from whence they should never have been 
permitted to emerge. How far these hopes are to 
be realized yet remains to be seen; but a serious 
attempt has been made to frustrate them, whether 
intentional or not, or whether successful or not, 
time will show. 

It was well known that the Alcalde, in defiance 
of law and justice, had been in the habit of sellin 
town lots, and other property of the town, an 
that the proceeds of such sales had been for a long 
time unaccounted for. The Legislature, desirous 
to secure such property to the benefit of the pub- 
lic, passed a law forbidding such sale, or any other 
disposition of public property, and making the of- 
fence punishable by fine and imprisonment. It 
was also charged, and not doubted, that the pub- 
lic records were mutilated; that the public funds 
were squandered and not accounted for; and that 
the administration of justice was a mere mockery, 
(or, rather, an outrageous wrong, as practiced by 
the Alcalde;) and the legislative body, to correct 
these abuses, and inasmuch as the people had 
elected three justices of the peace, fixed the day 
upon which the office of Alcalde should cease, and 
ordered him to hand over his books and papers to 
Myron Norton, Esq., a newly elected justice. 

Upon this, Mr. Norton addressed the Alcalde 
the following note: 

“ San Francisco, March 26, 1849. 


“Sm: By an act of the Legislative Assembly of 
the District of San Francisco, passed March 22, 
1849, (a true copy whereof I herewith enclose you.) 
Iam authorized to receive, and you are authorized 
to deliver to me, all the books, records, papers, » 
and documents w ver, relating to your office, 
and belonging to the town and district of San 
Francisco, in your possession. 

“T therefore respectfully request that you will 
appoint atime and place when and where you will 
be ared to make such delivery, and I will wait 
upon you to receive them. 

“T would respectfully suggest that you nameas: 
early a day as cable. ; 

. ery Fepenttaly, your obedient servant, 

“© Myron Norton, 
« Justice of the Peace and Police Magistrate, 


rict of San Francisco. 


«TT M orth, late Aleal 
To T. M. Leavenworth, tie de, ee 
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and district aforesaid shall be,and the same is 
hereby, abolished. 

Sec. 3. Taat Myron Norton, Esq., having ‘re- 
ceived the highest number of votes at the election 
of justices, held on the 2ist of February of the 
present year, shall be, and he is hereby, appoint- 
ed, authorized, and empowered, to act as, exer- 
cise and execute the power, duty, and office, of 
police magistrate of the town and district of San 
Francisco for the time being, and to receive from 
the Alcalde all books, records, papers, and doc- 
uments whatsoever, relating to his office and 
belonging to the said town and district, in his pos- 
session, who shall safely keep the same, until oth- 
erwise directed by this Legislative Assembly. 
Src. 4. That the said Alcalde is hereby author- 
ized to deliver all such books, records, papers, and 
documents, whatsoever, mentioned in the preced- 
ing section, unto the said police magistrate. 

Src. 5. That a copy of this act, after its pas- 
sage, and after it shall have received the signa- 
tures of the Speaker and Clerk, shall be given to 
such person or persons as now hold said office or 
offices, 

Src. 6. That the said police magistrate shall 
commence the exercise of his duties on the 25th 
day of March, A. D. 1849, and he is hereby em- 
powered to appoint two or more policemen, who 
shall be, and are hereby, empowered to arrest any 
person or persons upon a warrant issued by the 
said magistrate. 

Sec. 7. That all ministerial offices, constables, 
sheriffs, and other offices established by the said 
Alcalde, are hereby abolished; and all persons 
exercising the authority of the said offices, or 
either of them, by his appointment, are hereby de- 
clared dismissed; and if assuming to serve any 
writ or process within this district, except by order 
and under the authority of the said police magis- 
trate and justices of the district, they shall, upon 
conviction thereof before any justice, be fined in 
the sum of one hundred dollars, to the use of the 
district, with costs, and in damages to the party 
aggrieved. 

Sec. 8. That any person or persons assuming 
to issue any writ or process within this district, 
other than the said police magistrate and justices 
of the district, from and after the twenty-fifth 
day of March, A. D. 1849, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, before any justice other than the police 
magistrate, be fined in a sum not more than five 
hundred dollars, nor less than one hundred dol- 
lars, one half to the informer, the remainder to 
the use of the district. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from and 
after the 25th day of March next, A. D. 1849. 

Francis J. Lipprrr, Speaker. 

A true copy of an act passed the Legislative 
Assembly, Thursday, March 22, 1849. 

J. Howarp Ackerman, Clerk. 

No reply was returned thereto, and, after wait- 
ing four days, Mr. Norton again addressed the 
Alcalde, as follows : 

“San Francisco, March 30, 1849. 

“Sir: I had the honor of addressing you a 
note, dated March 26, 1849, to which I have, as 
yet, received no reply. 

“T respectfully request that you will answer 
the same, either by complying with my request, 
or informing me that you refuse to do so. 

““ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Myron Norton, 
« Justice of the Peace and Police Magistrate. 

“To T. M. Leavenworth, Esq.” 

No reply has, as yet, been received to either of 
these notes ; but it has transpired that the Alcalde 
sent Mr. Norton’s first letter to General Smith, 
and asked his advice in the matter; whereupon 
General Smith assures him that he is still the 
Alcalde, notwithstanding the action of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ; and he recommends this Alcalde 
to hold on to his office, and the books and papers 
thereof; and says that on the arrival of Colonel 
Mason, who is more immediately charged with 
the matters of government appertaining to this 
Territory, the whole subject will be laid before 
him. 


It does not transpire exactly on what grounds 
General Smith has seen proper to base this course 
of action, as he does not give the reasons for his 
opinion ; but it is presumed to have some con- 
nection, remote or near, with the President’s 
message, and the letter of Secretary Buchanan. 

These statesmen, as well as General Smith, well 
know that the existence of a military government, 
in time of peace, within the limits of the United 
States, has no sanction in law or justice. They 
well know that such a Government is totally at 
variance with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution—that it is repugnant to every principle 
of that great bill of rights, the Declaration of In- 
dependence—and that it is in direct opposition 
to every political feeling which an American citi- 
zen has been educated to support and revere. 
On what ground, then, do they demand our sup- 
port and confidence to such a Government? On 
the ground that it is a de facto Government, that 
it exists by the sufferance of the people, and that 
no people can be presumed to voluntarily turn 
away from an organized Government, and become 
anarchists. Now, we contend, that this de facto 
Government, if it ever existed, existed only by 
the sufferance of this people—that the President 
of the United States has no authority to continue 
such a Government a single hour after the con- 
clusion of the war that called it into being—and 
that neither Gen. Smith or Col. Mason have the 
right to interfere in the local or civil affairs of 
this Territory, when the people thereof choose to 
manage them. We assert that all necessary pow- 
ers of government which are essential to preserve 
the lives and property of the citizens of this Ter- 
ritory, in the default ofaction by the United States 
Congress, are inherent in the people themselves, 
and that they have a right to exercise them when 
they choose, and that they are responsible, not to 
the President or his officers, but to the people of 
the United States, for their abuse. 

Admitting these premises, and we certainly re- 
gard them as self-evident, it then follows that the 
de facto Government does not exist within the 
District of San Francisco. Why? Because the 
people of this district have thought it proper and 
politic to establish a Government of their own, 


‘and the de facto Government having only existed 


by sufferance, it follows that whenever the people 
establish any other form of Government, the de 
facto organization is dead, de facto. No one has 
yet pretended that the military Government ex- 
isted de jure, but that it simply continued to bea 
Government because it had not been superseded 
by any other—that it was the only Government 
in fact. Is it not, then, a just and rational conclu- 
sion, that the military Government no longer has 
control over the district of San Francisco, because 
the people of this district have establishsd, de jure 
and de facto, a Government of their own ? 

But let us examine the claims of this de facto 
Government a little further. So far as the Gov- 
ernment was in operation in this Territory pre- 
vious to the arrival of General Smith, it was not 
oven a de facto Government. True, it had assumed 
the authority to tax us, by levying a duty on im- 
ports, but it has not given, or attempted to give, 
us one of the blessings which we have a right to 
expect from the power that raises a revenue for 
its support from us. It has not only taxed us 
without law and without representation, but it 
has taxed us without even a Government ! 

Had Col. Mason, as was evidently his duty on 
the conclusion of peace, issued a proclamation to 
the people of California, saying that he had no 
power to govern them further, and conjuring them 
to take such steps as they might deem proper for 
establishing a Provisional Government to preserve 
their lives, secure their liberties, and protect their 
property, the scene of confusion which the Terri- 
tory now presents would have been avoided. But 
his little acquaintance with civil matters made 
him undecided what course to pursue, and he 
thought that if he only secured the money—a rev- 
enue from imports—that the Government at 
Washington would sustain him, or, at least, that 
his faults, if any he committed, would be regarded 
with leniency. 

He accordingly appointed collectors, declared 
the revenue laws of the United States in fall force, 
and thus taxed us; but he entirely failed to pro- 
vide us any interior local means of government. 
He esteemed it ectly just to collect a revenue 
from the people of California, but he could not 
think for a moment of expending that money for 
our benefit and protection. He assumed the right 
to tax us, that right which the Constitution has 
80 jealously guarded; and he failed to establish 
courts, police, or other regulations and officers, or 
to appropriate a dollar of the money he was daily 
collecting, for such purposes. He was a Govern- 
or so far as the collection of revenue went, but he 
shrunk from every other righteous responsibility 
which his assumption had imposed upon him, with 
the adroitness of a non-committal politician. 

And the law-abiding and law-sustaining people 
of California submitted to these things. They 
would have continued to submit cheerfully, had 
not sufferance ceased long since to be a virtue. 
Had this de facto Government been in fact a Gov- 
ernment, the people would have endured and sup- 
ported it until Congress had acted in the premises. 
But it was not so. It gave us no protection and 
no laws, and whenever it became necessary to 
punish a the people were obliged to as- 
semble in a species of mass meeting and lynch 
him. - And yet they say this is a de facto Govern- 
ment—and they advise us to cherish it. Support 
it we would, but it will not protect us. Support 
it we have, at least we have paid it bh of 
thousands of dollars, and have not received a sin- 
gle benefit in return. If this be what the savans 
at Washir mean by a de facto Government, 
we opine would be the last to live under it. 

pai op or will ney Aewtedheer stag 
been in a deplorable state since the news of peace; 
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ways; her public records have been mutilated and 
destroyed ; her public domain has been disposed 
of without reserving lots for public squares or 
public buildings, and much of it has recently been 
sold by the alealde, in defiance of law, and with- 
out being accounted for. She is without police 
regulations, without public improvements, without 
the laws or machinery for raising & revenue, 
withont a dollar in the treasury; and when her 
citizens rise up as one man, and resolve that these 
evils shall be remedied, that there shall be an end 
to the system of peculation, fraud, and wrong, by 
which they have so long suffered, a military Gov- 
ernment enters the arena, and prostitutes its giant 
strength to perpetuate abuses such as no other 
community ever permitted. 

And who is this alealde whom the military 
power is called in to sustain? Who is this T. 
M. Leavenworth, who has been twice solicited to 
resign by four-fifths of the inhabitants of this 
town? One would almost be inclined to think 
that he is a paragon of perfection and excellence, 
and that the feeling against him is that of a bit- 
ter andimplacable persecution. The uninitiated 
would presume that, if such extraordinary and 
unlawful interference by the military with civil 
affairs be deemed proper and necessary to sustain 
him in his office, “« Why, there must be some mis- 
take here—the people have been imposed upon, 
and they do not do him justice!” Not at all—not 
at all. His whole administration has been an ill- 
connected tissue of absurdities and malfeasances ; 
justice, as dispensed by him, has been a mockery 
and a wrong; piety, as practiced by him, has been 
a hypocrisy so thinly hid, that its utter deformity 
was rendered, if possible, more palpable; truth, 
as taught by him, has been a system of brazen im- 
pudence, and a Janus-faced exhibition of trick- 
ery and fraud ; and bribery has lent her blight- 
ing influence to his unhallowed works. Heis re- 
spected by none—no man believes him honest— 
no man calls him friend—and he is only used for 
the convenience of those who make a feint of sup- 
porting him. 

And yet this man must be advised to retain his 
office, and thus supported therein by the com- 
manding general of this division. And why? 
Not because it is necessary to protect the rights 
of the inhabitants of this Territory—not because 
the interests of the United States are likely to 
suffer—not because the Constitution and laws of 
the United States require it—but simply to carry 
out some vague, ill-digested, and oppressive views 
of politicians at Washington, who, in all they 
have done for California thus far, seem to have 
about as correct an appreciation of this country 
and its inhabitants as they have of the North Polar 
regions, and the few Esquimaux who inhabit it. 
Public rights must be outraged to support him in 
an office which he has never administered with 
justice or impartiality—the people’s representa- 
tives must be told that their acts are of no effect, 
because this man must be sustained in a position 
which he has perverted to private ends, to the ut- 
ter destruction of the public good. 


JAMES K. POLK. 

James K. Polk was born in Mecklenburg coun- 
ty, North Carolina, and was of Irish lineage. His 
parents moved into Tennessee in the fall of 1806. 
He graduated from the University of North Car- 
olina in 1818 with distinction, commenced the 
study of the law the following year in the office of 
the Hon. Felix Grundy, and was admitted to 
practice at the bar of Tennessee near the close of 
the year 1820. He was elected a delegate to the 
Legislature in 1823, where he was retained by 
his constituents for two successive terms, and 
during the period assisted in electing General 
Andrew Jackson to the Senate of the United 
States. In August, 1825, Mr. Polk, being then in 
his thirtieth year, was chosen to represent his 
district in Congress, and took his seat in the 
House of Representatives at Washington the 
winter following, he then being in the thirty-first 
year of his age. 

Mr. Polk’s first speech was in favor of a propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution in such manner 
as to prevent the choice of President of the United 
States from devolving on Congress in any event. 
At the same session, the subject of the Panama 
mission was brought before Congress, and the 
project was opposed by him. 

He continued to oppose the Administration of 
Mr. Adams until its termination, and during the 
whole period of General Jackson’s term he was 
one of his most unquestioning supporters. In 
December, 1827, he was placed on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and some time after, as chair- 
man of a select committee, he made a report on the 
surplus revenue, denying the constitutional power 
of Congress to collect from the people, for distri- 
bution, a surplus be:ond the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, and maintaining that the revenue should 
be retuced to the exigencies of the public service. 
In 1830, he defended the act of General Jackson, 
in placing his veto on the Maysville road bill, and 
upon the system of internal improvement by the 
General Government, which had been entered 
upon by Congress. 

In December, 1832, Mr. Polk was transferred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and at 
that session presented the report of the minority 
of that committee with regard to certain charges 
which had been made against the United States 
Bank. 

The course of Mr. Polk arrayed against him 
the friends of the bank, and they held a meeting 
at Nashville to denounce his report. His reélec- 
tion to Congress was opposed ; but, after a violent 
contest, he was reélected by a majority of more 
than three thousand. 

Towards the close of the memorable session of 
1834, Mr. Speaker Stevenson resigned the chair, 
as well as his seat in the House. The majority of 
the Democratic party preferred Mr. Polk as his 
successor, but, in consequence of a division in its 
ranks, the opposition united with the Democratic 
friends of John Bell, of Tennessee, and thereby 
succeeded in electing that gentleman, then a pro- 
fessed friend, but since a decided opponent of the 
President and his measures. : 

In December, 1835, Mr. Polk was elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
again chosen to that station in 1837, at the extra 
session held in the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administration. In the twenty-fifth Congress, 
over which he presided as Speaker at three ses- 
sions, commencing in September, 1837, and ending 
in March, 1839, parties were nearly balanced, 
(Mr. Polk’s majority as Speaker being only eight,) 
and the most exciting questions were agitated 
during the whole period. At the close of the 
term, Mr. Elmore, of South Carolina, moved 
“that the thanks of the House be presented to 
the Hon. James K. Polk, for the able, impartial, 
and dignified manner in which he has presided 
over its deliberations, and performed the arduous 
and important duties of the Chair.” On this res- 
olution, a long and excited debate arose, which 
was terminated by the previous question, when 
the resolution was adopted by 94 in the affirma- 
tive, to 57 in the negative. 

After a service of fourteen years in Congress, 
Mr. Polk, in 1839, declined a reélection, and was 
then taken up by the friends of the Administra- 
tion in Tennessee, as a candidale for Governor, 
to oppose Newton Cannon, who was then Gov- 
ernor of the State, and supported by the Whig 
party for reélection. After an animated canvass, 
during which Mr. Polk visited the different coun- 
ties of that extensive State, and addressed the 
people on the political topics of the day, the elec- 
tion took place in August, 1839, and resulted ina 
majority for Mr. Polk, of more than 2,500. At 
the ensuing session of the Legislature, Governor 
Polk was nominated by that body for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be placed on the 
ticket with Mr. Van Buren. He was afterwards 
nominated for the same office in several other 
States, but at the election of 1840 he received one 
electoral vote-only for Vice President, which was 
given by one of the electors in Virginia. 

Having served as Governor of Tennessee for 
the constitutional term of two years, Mr. Polk 
was a candidate for reélection in August, 1841. 
His prospect was unpromising, as the State in 
1840 showed a Whig majority of 12,000 at the 
Presidential election. The result was the defeat 
of Mr. Polk, and the election of James C. Jones, 
the Whig candidate, as Governor, by a majority 
of 3,224, Mr, Polk, therefore, retired from pub- 
lic life, at the expiration of his executive term. 
Two years after, in 1843, he was again a candi- 
date for the executive chair, in opposition to Gov- 
ernor Jones; but he was the second time defeated, 
and the Whig candidate reélected, by a majority 
of 3,833. 

From October, 1841, until his elevation to the 
highest office in the Union, Mr. Polk remained in 
private life, 

On the 29th of May; 1844, he received the 
nomination of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, assembled at Baltimore, for President of the 
United States, to which high office he was elected 
in the fall of the same year, by the People of the 
United States, and his majority over Mr. Clay, 
the Whig candidate, as expressed through the 
electoral colleges, in December, 1844, was 65. 

New York Evening Post. 
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A CAPIPAL STORY. ; 


Everybody h: neard of the hoax that Powers, 
the reat sculptor, is taid to. ware aeiipe Mon a 
Ww tleman, Peyton S. Symmes, o n- 
nati. This story "hua recently been resuscitated 
and embellished by some additions not in the origi- 
nal, and has been repeated so often, that Mr. 
8 naturally felt 2 annoyed, and, to relieve 
him, Powers was written to, and inreply he wrote 
the subjoined very amusing account of the affair : 

Frorencr, March 27, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: In ape pr bene Mi: Katies, 1 
am requested to state the as to an alleged 
imposition upon you by Mr. Henderson, the actor. 








It has been said in some of our pa that you 
were of the number upon whom Mr HL. imposed 
himself as a waz jigure, in the Western Museum, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, and my name 
has been given as authority for the truth of the 
story. It is natural that you should disrelish 
such an imputation, and as the story, so faras you 
are concerned in it, is untrue, it is but just that 
you should desire this refutation from me. 

I remember to have said, whenever the story 
+ was told, that Mr Henderson had designs upon 
several of our most respectable citizens, yourself 
of the number; but these designs were never ex- 
ecuted, excepting upon half a dozen or more per- 
sons residing in the immediate vicinity of the Mu- 
seum. This was done in order to satisfy me that 
the thing was practicable; for Mr. Henderson 
hoped to prevail upon me to allow him the use of 
one of the large glass enclosures in the Museum 
for his experiments upon a larger scale. Hesuc- 
ceeded perfectly in duping the half dozen indi- 
viduals above alluded to, but I withheld my con- 
sent to any further proceedings, and so the mat- 
ter ended. I allowed him the use of a small room 
for performing the experiment—for | thought he 
would fail, and that thus I should get rid of his 
request for the use of a case in the Museum, with- 
out having to deny him a favor. 

When Henderson had prepared himself, one of 
his acquaintances was invited into the room to see 
an unfinished representation of “ Henderson, the 
actor, in the character of Sir Francis Gripe.” On 
entering, the figure was seen standing in a corner 
of the room, with the head leaning against an old 
coat, folded in such a manner as to afford a back» 
ground, and thus prevent unsteadiness, which 
would lead to detection. A white wig, made of 
horse hair, decorated the head. The face was 
daubed with ochre, vermilion, and lampblack; 
the features were much distorted, so much so that 
had my reputation as an artist depended upon 
their resemblance to the original, 1 might have 
feared for the result of the examination about to 
take place. The visiter, however, seemed dispos- 
ed to flatter me; and, grateful for the permission 
to see an unfinished work, assured me that I had 
been very successful in the likeness. He thought, 
indeed, that I had improved upon the original. I 
begged him to suggest any improvement that might 
occur to him. He replied, “ Perhaps you might 
modify that peculiar cock of the eye a little; and, 
if | were you, I would give him a better leg, in- 
stead of those spindle shanks of his.” This last 
remark occasioned a decided change in the ex- 
pression of the wax figure, for Henderson thought 
a good deal of his legs. This change, however, 
was not observed by the visitor, who still regard- 
ed the legs; but I had great difficulty in contain- 
ing my own countenance, so ludicrous was the 
scene. . 

The waz face had now recovered its proper ex- 
pression, when our visiter took up the lamp, and, 
against my dissuasive remarks—that the effect 
was best at a distance, that the thing was not yet 
finished, and consequently would not bear close 
inspection—he walked directly up to the figure, 
and stood within a foot of it, face to face. It was 
evident that no trick was even suspected, as he 
held the lamp, now above, now to one side, then 
below, &c., the better to examine the work. The 
actor’s eyes had now been kept so long open, with- 
out winking, that moisture was beginning to collect 
in the corners; observing which, our critic ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Marvellous! Marvellotfs! How in the 
world did you contrive to make these tears? Did 
you use gum Arabic or copal varnish?” At this, 
the friend who stood at my side could refrain no 
longer, but laughed outright. I was obliged to 
laugh also, but the actor still maintained the ludi- 
crous gravity of his countenance. The critic ap- 
peared confused for a moment, staring at us in- 
quiringly ; but he soon became aware that a trick 
had been played upon him, and, suddenly turning 
again upon the wax figure, he seized it by the 
nose, and the tweak he gave it would have proved 
fatal to the symmetry of a waxen proboscis. As 
it was, however, it did no damage to that organ, 
but it brought some additional moisture to Hen- 
derson’s eyes, and an exclamation from his mouth, 
of “D——n it, don’t! You forget that my nose 
is made of wax.” Others were introduced, after 
this, to see the wax figure; but I shall not attempt 
to describe any more of these interviews. 

You are at liberty to make use of the above 
statement in a private manner, or indeed publicly, 
should you deem it necessary to refute any state- 
ments of an opposite character. 

With pleasant recollections of your kindness 
and civilities at Cincinnati, I beg you to believe 
me very sincerely yours, Hiram Powers. 


To Peyton S. Symmes, Esq. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

x+rAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

i> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
ielphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
sertificates of deposite. 

i> Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 

‘is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x¢> Within the last week we have received two 
ox three requests to have the direction of papers 
ghanged, without informing us to what post office, 
sounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

i> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Xr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x+r Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. é 

x We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - --- - 1-2 dis. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. hio- - + - - 21-4 dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4 dis. 
New England- - -12dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - - - 3 1-2dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada---- 5 dis. 








THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 


——_ from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philade!phia,) is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having been erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout R/.ewma- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, Dy:pepsia , Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, and Cu- 
taneous Jise ses and in many other cases where the usnal 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the-United States; 
and the result of itsadministration,in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulons o@ its efficacy. 

This Establishment has been open:d as a Water-Cnre In- 
stitution strictly ; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be neces for suc- 
cess under any system, we Will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
of the patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the diseased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience an skill of the Superintendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydropathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
most confidence. : 

The location.of this Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

. The ening, Dearie id ao on stouizve! ol after the 

uropean plan, every chamber being provided with a plun 
foot, and sitz batb. The Dou-he bas a fa 1 of owenky fect’ 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plange is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the care, and are accustomed to the economy 
of an Hydropathiec establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrions and 
enterprising farmers. mmunication may be had with the 
city, either by water or vtherwise. several times daily. 

‘erms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be accordingly. 
Patients will be expect+d to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
ete at their option. 

ion to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 53 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia; to Dr. Dezer, at the 
Boasibates oF to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 
—ly 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 





and we still make chests in the ordi way, 
at very low . Slate-lined Water Filters 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 











voieldgbode wettene 
HE subscribers their services to persons wishing to 
T obtain patents in the United States pin Soclen oy 
tries, an t will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 
From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 
odels can be sent with perfect safety by the Expresses, 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK. 


A NEW PATENT MACHINE, 


EL grbepas obtained a patent for a self-feeding mathine to 
raw cord wood twice in two at one operation, g model of 
which can be seen byapp!ying to P H. Watson, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington D. C., I am now prepared to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller diatricts,as may best 
suit the convenience of purchasers. As this is a machine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to possess superior merit, 
it will be to the advantage of mechanics and patent dealers 
to attend to it. 
All communications, post-paid, and addressed to the sub- 
scriber, will receive prompt attention. 

DAVID BONNER, 
May I0. Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 


LAW NOTICE, 
AY C. MOORE, Attorney at Law, West Greenville, Mer- 
e cer county, Pennsylvania 
Collections in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
promptly attended to. June 14—6t 


Jane 7. 











DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clarb 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
[LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Att and Counsello 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, of a]] kinds, pune 
tually attended to Jan. 28 








GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 

Crs and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 

Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. . S. GLASCOE. 

C. B. HENRY. 

E. WEBB. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Cita DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Ciark street, Chicago, Iliinoif. Particular 
attention paid to collections. : 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
—e court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc 
r. 


June 8.—dy 








Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
O<F~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 





LARD FOR OIL. 
| Fy es WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
1 


5 HO 'y to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm fer combustion, also for machinery ano 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indier 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 


FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
T= astonishing success which has attended the use ot 
& this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 

There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 

or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have smal) 
children should remember this. 


MANY A CHILD, 
the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 


From the Cincinnati Commerc‘al. 


REMARKABLE CURE, 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


Cincinnati, August 26, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’e 
Vegetable Extract. 

My 80n, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits,and with such severity that the opinion was, 
he could not be cured. : 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. I eall- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf onr city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored to healtb 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing yith Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good I th: ught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the conlusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I foun’ that it was of so much service to him I was induced 
to purchase the second. And [ am truly thankful that I did 
80, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Should any person feel desirous of seeing him, and ascer. 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Obio. 

SAAC N. PERKINS. 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi'eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following lette: was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
: Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 
Dear Sir: My “—_o¥e was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was etill good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
gp CURED MY CHILD. 


She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 

taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 

witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 

are willing to aia | to the above. 
remain yours, respectfully, 

ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 





To Dr. 8. Hart, New York. 
Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp. 
Maysvitue, November 22, 1848. 


GentLemen: Your favor of the 18th is receiv d, enclos 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchage, &c., is snbstantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP. 
Meesrs. Tuomas & Mixes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 
In reterence to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy 


sicians of Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati, November 24, 1848. 


GentiemeEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with pero ission to make use of it 
az you may deem advisable. 

y child wae severely afflicted with epileptic fits for ner- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

n May last, 1 came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the pleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. . 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
mas be induced to give it a trial, as I feel assured it wil 
eure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directions. 

Should apy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’. case, I should be pleas: 
ed to have ey upon . address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

"J. DART, M. D., ; 

Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. THomas & Miss, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 

ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 

0¢s~Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 


Price: One package - - - - + ~ $3.00 
Four packages -  - - - - - 10.00 
Eight packages- - - - - - 20.00 


It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
oh a. to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


jes. 
a THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 

United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 
Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 
Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus. 
Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 
S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 
David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co.,Chicago. 
David head, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo, 
Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 
H..D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 


And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer- 
chants throughout the United Weatee Cseuteenane West 
Indies, Nov, 16—eowly 
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JOHN F, DAIR. WILLIAM STOMs. 
SEED STORE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 0 


OR the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osage Orange 

Seeds, Agricultnral Implements, Grapé Roots, Cuttings 
C. JOHN F. DAIR & CO, ~’ 
June 14—12t Proprietors, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE. 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


Ts subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta. 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the rate’ 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finisheq 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other meang how 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt. 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding: and 
will do the work faster and better than any ma*hine here to~ 
fore inveuted. This machine is so arranged that it planeg 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two. 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ. 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressir g the sub. 
seriber, (post paid,) Boston. Mass. ae. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in oper: 
tion by calling on the patentee. aaa 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY 
May 3.—ly Border street, Kast Boston, Mass. 








THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT., 

KS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their > 
D ackcowledgments to the friends of the inetontee 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
a intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum; 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patienta 
“2 —— themselves under their care. 

8 the number of places is still limited, application s 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In ne tg ae 
treatment, patients have to provi’e themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 





AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
ye og 4 C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 

for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office 
He can be consultedon all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. He wil] 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dig. 
cover aud point out the novel featnres—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance, cesie 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case. 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in. 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Pateut therefor. 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose By 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

iF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office, 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Elisworth, late Commissioner of Patents 

Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; ; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connectiout : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 

er of Patents: : 
Wasuineton, No 28, 1848 

To ail whom it may concern: orsene siden ar 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq. 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor inthis city and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be. 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. | am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc. 
cessful in the practice of his profession. . 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
per yd & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner ¢9 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Haimpshire 
ce Linea, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 

an. 6.— 








§ i ~ subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 40 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
ast,) to their new manufactory. No. 400. Washington street 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur. 
ing Coleman’s patent Zolian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. ‘ 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded, 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 





DRS, MUSSEY, 
— Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 


Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOW NSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

OY Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilia.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept cut of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, ag 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, ard 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest knov- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursapariiila. The Sarsapariila root, it is 
well known to medica’ men, contains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; aud 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en: 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under bh: at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eves 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this wey, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and chiliren. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, ard 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scro/ula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotch:s, 
and all affections arising from 


Impurity of the Blood, 


It possesses @ marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and geutle perspiration, re 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, fallirg 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general FY8 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whcle body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thns prevents cr relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swocning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these thiugs be said of S. P. Townsend’ 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De 
terioration and | 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sonrs, ferments, and blows the bot: 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not ‘bis horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but.acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrh«:, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ What is scro'- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulee!- 
ations, interval and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
buta sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous disease; 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to nse, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend ! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariiia, is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article whic) 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Pr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Age's 
who have so'd, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tow2 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute tru! 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one * al 
gle thing in common. ; 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never wa; 8 = 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicin® 0 
disease than any ether common, unscientific, nnpro! voger 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are i 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the ¥ “4 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are ioe 
pable of changes which might render them the gen!’ 
disease, instead of health? palm * 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour ‘ “iDg 
into woundéd humanity, to kindle hope in the enya se 
‘bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the DD j 
ed and broken, end to banish infirmity—that OLD P 
JACOB TOWNSEND has scught and found the opp? 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated pet 
Within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who P 
that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 


OF For sale eh ESS ony — W. H. Gilms 
S. Butt ; 
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M. Delan. 
Ridgely & Co, 
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